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HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lapy Caro.ive’s ideas with respect 
to Harry Wynne underwent a rapid 
and most logical change. Her lady- 
ship had lost no time in informing the 
young gentleman of the offer Mr. Frost 
had made, and she did not suffer him 
to remain for a moment in doubt as to 
her conception of what ought to be his 
sense of duty. His plain and obvious 
course, so Lady Caroline told him, was 
to retire at once from the field, and 
leave Inthia free to accept that mag- 
nificent offer. It was not unnatural, 
perhaps, that the young man should 
have quite another notion about his 
duty. There was a hot scene between 
them, and there were things said on 
both sides of which, in their cooler 
moments, neither of the disputants 
approved. Harry denounced her lady- 
ship to her face as a wicked old 
woman, and the phrase made her dis- 
like him cordially for the rest of her 
days. It was not the epithet “ wicked” 
which affected her so seriously, but the 
stinging and only too veracious one 
which followed it. 

“If Inthia tells me to go I will go,” 
Harry had said; “but I will accept 
my dismissal from no hand but hers. 
What right have you to try to play 
fast and loose with her affections? Do 
you think Inthia doesn’t care for me?” 
There were scalding tears in his eyes 
as he spoke, for her ladyship had 
shown clearly that she meant to be 
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bitterly uncompromising, and his whole 
heart was aflame against the sordid 
mammon-worship she had preached to 
him. “Do you think I don’t care for 
Inthia? Haven’t we been thrown 
together from the time when we were 
babies? Haven’t we been taught to 
think always that we should marry 
one another? Do you think that 
Inthia is a white slave, to be sold in 
the market to the highest bidder?” 

He choked with wrath and shame, 
and a lad’s honest sense of champion- 
ing the cause of the girl he loved and 
of his own heart. Of course there 
was some egotism in it all; but it was 
natural and just, and at least he was 
so firmly rooted in his own sense of 
right that the accusing verdict of the 
world could not have changed him. 

Her ladyship knew to the full as 
well as he how right he was ; but being 
set upon her purpose, and having only 
a much smaller right on her side, she 
felt it all the more necessary to be 
angry. She told him that he was 
acting a selfish and despicable part 
in trying to bar Inthia’s way to so 
splendid a fortune. He turned pale 
at this, and stood up quite quietly. 

“Tf her own heart does not stand 
in her way, Lady Caroline,” he said, 
“IT beg to assure you that I will not. 
Shall I ring and ask for Inthia?”’ 

This was an altogether triumphant 
stroke, and so rcuted her ladyship that 
there was nothing left for her but to 
march from the apartment with as fine 
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a show of contempt and indignation as 
she could assume. 
This dreadful young man was actu- 
ally in the house with Inthia, and 
could not be got rid of at a moment’s 
notice. And apart from that, her lady- 
‘ ship knew well enough that the first 
hint of persecufion would strengthen 
the young, people, and make her own 
task more difficult. It does not matter 
in the least what the Church may be— 
the blood of the martyrs is its seed. 
To make life difficult to these young 
people was to make her own cause 
impossible. So the inevitable inter- 
view between Inthia and Harry came 
about that afternoon, and the two 
young creatures clung together for 
safety in the midst of the first storm 
which had ever shaken their souls. 
They cried together, and the stalwart 
boy held the little girl to his breast, 
and swore inwardly that he would 
face a thousand deaths rather than be 
parted from her. Neither of them 
dreamt in their ignorance of thanking 
Humphrey Frost for setting this ex- 
quisite, intoxicating cup of happy 
sorrow to their lips. He had opened 
their eyes, and they were innocently 
ungrateful. They had never known 
until then how much they had loved 
each other; but as each clung to the 
other in a superb abandonment to 
loyalty they forgot to bless their bene- 


factor. Yet the honest Humphrey could, 
have chosen no better way of bringing 


happiness to the heart of the girl he 
loved. There was a poignancy of 
delight in sailing through these tem- 
pestuous seas which is never known to 
love in fair weather. 

To everybody but the two lovers the 
Christmas season was a grim and arctic 
time in the house of Lady Caroline ; 
and the beauty of the thing was that 
while Harry and Inthia conceived 
themselves to be profoundly unhappy 
and ill used, they were tasting such 
sweetness as is only once in a lifetime 
presented to mortal lips. The Misses 
Arabella and Julia looked on the girl 
with a wonder the purity of which was 
occasionally alloyed with a faint tinge 








of contempt. Their excellent mother 
pointed the moral and adorned the tale 


for the edification of their hearts and 


minds. Thus, the good lady would say, 
were the brightest prospects clouded ; 
such a cankerworm could a romantic 
folly lay in the rose of social hope. 
The young ladies listened to the ma- 
ternal vaticinations in an ecstasy of 
faith. Would that such a chance had 
fallen to either of them! The unselfish 
Arabella would have yielded it to Julia 
if only for the sake of the invitations. 
Inthia was surely mad, or on the most 
charitable construction was posing as 
constancy for a time while she kept an 
eye on the main chance. There are 
sides of feminine human nature which 
the smaller kind of philosopher finds 
a ghastly joy in studying. The best 
lover of the sex chooses to blind him- 
self, and is certainly none the un- 
happier. A true study of the meaner 
qualities of women would eclipse the 
gaiety of nations. 

Those icy holidays came to an end, 
and Harry Wynne went back to the 
world’s business. He might have 
carried the brand of Cain upon his 
brow and have been scarcely more 
avoided by her ladyship. After the 
one inevitable encounter the majestic 
woman displayed for him a con- 
temptuous pity and amazement which 
were hard to bear. She and Mrs. 
Brotherick used to ask each other if 
ever such assurance were seen before, 
such as the young man displayed in 
staying his appointed time. The un- 
ruly young villain! Why would he 
not lie down before the wheels of 
Juggernaut, and have life and light 
and hope and love crushed out of him 
respectably and in decent quiet? If 
ever to the eyes of two elderly ladies 
a young man’s plain duty stared him 
in the face it did so in the case of 
Harry Wynne. He had nothing to 
do in the world but to go away and 
be quiet. If he did so, it was as evident 
as anything could be that in a little 
time Inthia would yield to Humphrey 
Frost’s advances. They meant the 
girl no harm. They meant the boy 














no harm. They believed themselves 
utterly wise and unselfish. 

They were not disposed to rest with- 
out allies, since the most powerful were 
to be had for the mere asking. Lady 
Caroline made a purposed visit to 
Bridgebourne Court, and there had an 
interview with the head of the family, 
before whom she laid the case. The 
old earl, who had never been guilty of 
more sentiment than mere youthful 
heat of blood gave warrant for, ac- 
cepted at once the common-sense view 
of the case. The boy’s position was 
ridiculous and indefensible, and he 
must be made to feel it. Humphrey 
Frost was a most excellent match for 
Inthia, the best conceivable match for 
her. The venerable nobleman so fumed 
and fretted at the idiotey of these 
young people that he gave himself a 
headache. The idea of their supposing 
that their crude and infantile senti- 
mental emotions were to be allowed to 
govern life! His lordship would as 
soon have thought of arresting a special 
train because a butterfly had happened 
to have alighted on the rail, as of 
altering the economies of life for the 
sake of their romantic notions. 

Lord Hounes shared his father’s 
opinions, and even went a little be- 
yond them. He had that excellent 
reason for disliking his young relative 
which is already known to the reader. 
The young reprobate had tried to borrow 
money from him, and nothing but suc- 
cess in that rather hopeless enterprise 
could have made the offence more 
unpardonable. His lordship had never 
been troubled by sentiment. He had 
married for money, and if his bride’s 
wealthy father had failed in cotton and 
the promised million had never reached 
him, the misfortune at least was trace- 
able to no fault of his own. He had 
always been virtuously conscious of the 
best intentions. He admitted that he 
had at one time been in favour of the 
match, “ but,” said his lordship, with 
that original sagacity which distin- 
guished him, “circumstances alter 
cases.” 


His lordship’s only son, Charles 
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Seaforth, who would one day in the 
course of nature become Earl of 
Bridgebourne, was also admitted to 
the family councils, and also took the 
common-sense view of the case. “The 
little girl’s a little fool, and the 
boy ought to know better,” was his 
verdict, . 

Thus fortified in her opinion, her 
ladyship went home to Norwood, and 
actually opened operations with some 
vigour, writing a long letter to Harry, 
in which she expounded the family 
conviction, and enveloping Inthia’s life 
in so cold and comfortless an environ- 
ment that the girl became profoundly 
unhappy—really and genuinely un- 
happy this time in her sweetheart’s 
absence. 

A curious and unexpected result 
arose from all this. Captain Peter 
Heaton, standing at the window of his 
chambers on the first floor of a house 
in St. James’s Street one fine March 
afternoon, beheld the pinched and care- 
worn face of Lord Hounes, and im- 
mediately afterwards recognized in the 
tottering old figure at that nobleman’s 
side the Earl of Bridgebourne. The 
venerable earl and his son were on 
their way from Arthur’s to White’s, 
and the less aged nobleman supported 
the more elderly with that marked air 
of deference and filial piety which he 
always bore towards him in public. 
While Captain Peter Heaton with no 
particular interest watched the pair 
past the smoke of his cigar Harry 
Wynne came striding swiftly round 
the Piccadilly corner, and catching 
sight of his relatives approached them, 
and holding out one hand in saluta- 
tion, raised his hat with the other. To 
the captain’s amazement, the two elders 
of the house turned a chilly stare upon 
their relative and mounted the steps of 
the club, leaving him planted hat in 
hand and staring after them with an 
expression of complete confusion and 
bewilderment. Captain Heaton whistled 
long and low, and kept an eye upon 
the young man until he moved away. 
The cut was public and open ; a score 
of people had seen it, and all glances 
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followed the young man thus snubbed 
in vivid curiosity and conjecture. 

Captain Heaton took his hat, gloves, 
and walking-stick and went out in 
search of information. He found 
several people who were prepared to 
’ tell him all about it and a good deal 
more, but their stories differed, and he 
had to piece the probable facts of the 
case together as best he could. In 
effect, he concluded that Harry Wynne 
desired to make a disastrous marriage, 
and was so set upon that foolish course 
that the family had determined pro- 
visionally to abandon him. 

A messenger despatched in acabto Mr. 
Whale’s residential chambers brought 
that gentleman to Mr. Butterfield’s 
private room in Conduit Street. Captain 
Heaton and Mr. Butterfield were there 
already. Captain Heaton stated the 
case in the concisest terms, and it was 
unanimously decided that it was neces- 
sary at once to exercise so much pres- 
sure as would enable them to discover 
the actual state of the family feeling. 
The family feeling was their only 
security for their joint and separate 
interests in two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds. 

To this end the three gentlemen were 
discreetly indiscreet. They allowed it 
to be known in quarters from which it 
was likely to reach the Bridgebourne 
ears that young Wynne was going the 
pace. He was probably, so the artful 
rumour ran, entangled with some ex- 
pensive person of the other sex—here 
rumour touched the name of a bur- 
lesque actress or two whose characters 
were too well established to suffer by 
the scandal—and he was known to 
have run in debt to Butterfield of 
Conduit Street to the tune of three or 
four thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Brotherick was the first to hear 
this awful yet welcome news. She 


was heart and soul with Lady Caroline 
and Mr. Humphrey Frost ; and as she 
herself observed, she had the sacred 
feelings of a mother, and would have 
known her duty to her own child if 
Providence had blessed her humble 
She took 


deserts with such an offer. 





the story with a shuddering joy to her 
majestic relative and patroness. The 
dreadful abandoned boy had given 
himself into their righteous hands. 
He was wickedly pretending all this 
romance for Inthia while he gave 
himself over to the enticements of 
some shameless Delilah, who wore 
tights in public and had doubtless 
been the ruin of a score of wicked 
young men whose bones she kept in 
her cavern. 

“This,” said her ladyship sternly, 
“shall be inquired into without an 
hour’s delay.” 

She rang the bell at once, and ordered 
the carriage. She attired herself in 
her costliest sables as if for a visit of 
state, and came down as disposed for 
war as Boadicea before the Romans. 
She drove straight to town, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Brotherick. To the 
minds of both the ladies there was a 
spice of naughtiness about Mr. Butter- 
field’s shop which lent a zest of appetite 
to the adventure. Naughty creatures, 
whom a bishop’s widow could only 
think of with indignant stately trem- 
blings, had set foot upon that waxed 
and sinful floor. The man who dealt 
with those people must himself be 
wicked, as he who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat. In the space of 
an hour, filled in by who knows what 
of hope and indignation, the carriage 
rolled splendidly into Conduit Street, 
and pulled up before the jeweller’s 
door. Swift and smooth came an ob- 
sequious polished youth from the in- 
wards of the establishment, and bowed 
the ladies in. 

Her ladyship presented her card, 
and the jeweller, with that sapona- 
ceous, soft, continued gesture of worship 
with which he always stood at the 
shrine of the British aristocracy, bowed 
and smiled and rubbed his hands, and 
smiled and rubbed his hands and bowed. 
Not often had so terrible a figure, as 
the defunct bishop’s lady presented, 
entered that neat and wealthy home 
of art. 

Her ladyship desired to speak with 
Mr. Butterfield in private. Mr. But- 














terfield, urbanely worshipful, conducted 
his visitors to his private room, set out 
chairs for them, and stood before them 
to receive their orders, an embodiment 
of business courtesy. 

“T have heard a dreadful story, Mr. 
Butterfield,” her ladyship began. It 
was not her custom to go beating about 
the bush at any time, and now she felt 
that if ever female did well to be angry 
she was the woman. “I am told that 
Mr. Harry Wynne, my great-nephew, 
is terribly in your debt.” 

Mr. Butterfield rubbed his hands, 
and smiled with uplifted eyebrows. 

“T really do not know,” he answered, 
‘how your ladyship became possessed 
of the information.” 

“ It does not in the least matter how 
I became possessed of the information, 
sir,” her ladyship responded. “ Be so 
good as to tell me if the information 
is exact.” 

Mr. Butterfield smiled and bowed 
and rubbed his hands, expressing in 
face and attitude the politest subser- 
viency to her ladyship’s desires and 
the politest deprecation. 

“Mr. Wynne, your ladyship, has 
certainly honoured me _ with his 
custom.” 

Her ladyship and Mrs. Brotherick 
exchanged a glance. The glance on 
the one side expressed a bitter triumph, 
and on the other was at least meant 
to express an agony of sympathy. 

“Tell me, if you please,” said her 
ladyship, “what he purchased from 
you, and to what extent he is in- 
debted.” 

“ Really, your ladyship,’—Mr. But- 
terfield smiled with an air of complete 
discretion. 

“Kindly answer my question, if 
you please,” said her ladyship im- 
periously. 

Mr. Butterfield still rubbed his 
hands, but assumed a look of pathetic 
unwillingness. 

“If your ladyship insist. 

Her ladyship did insist, and insisted 
with added imperiousness. 

“Tt is not customary,” said Mr. 
Butterfield ; “it is very far from cus- 
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tomary. Your ladyship must know 
that in transactions of this kind a 
certain discretion is expected from a 
tradesman. If it were known that I 
yielded to anything except the strong- 
est family pressure in a matter of this 
kind it might affect my connection to 
an extent of thousands of pounds. I 
assure your ladyship—thousands of 
pounds.” 

Mr. Butterfield was a good comedian, 
and well in practice. Her ladyship 
took high credit for having forced 
him to show his books. The second 
entry ran :—‘ To one centre ornament, 
eighteen carat gold, to form brooch, 
centre of bracelet, centre of riviére, and 
ornament for the hair, with eighteen 
carat gold bracelet, brooch and orna- 
ment mounts, set in brilliants, and to 
one riviére of thirty-eight brilliant 
diamonds set in eighteen carat gold, 
in case complete 2,300/.” 

Her ladyship remarked in silence 
that Mr. Butterfield had with evident 
purpose omitted to set forth the weight 
and quality of the diamonds. Sheand 
Mrs. Brotherick leaned over the book 
together, with their shoulders in shud- 
dering contact. Mrs. Brotherick mutely 
turned her eyes to heaven, clasped her 
hands, and rested in that attitude of 
invocation and astonishment for a full 
half-minute while her ladyship glanced 
from her to the accusing volume and 
back again. To both of them at 
that moment Harry seemed a sinner 
past redemption. They had visions of 
the wicked creature in tights, and their 
imaginations hovered round strange 
scenes of orgie, vulgar, polluting, 
vague. 

“Are you aware, Mr. Butterfield,” 
her ladyship demanded, “that Mr. 
Wynne is utterly unable to pay for 
this mad, this extravagant, this sinful 
purchase ?”’ 

Mr. Butterfield took care to be 
overwhelmed by this inquiry, but 
kept self-possession enough to mur- 
mur his trust that Mr. Wynne’s 
family would not allow him to be a 
loser by his confidence in the young 
gentleman’s representations. 













“ His family, I can assure you, sir,” 
her ladyship responded, “ will not be 
answerable for one farthing of debt 
incurred for such a purpose.” 

When the ladies had withdrawn 
‘Mr. Butterfield seemed more cheerful 
than might have been expected of a 
tradesman who had just learned of so 
severe a loss. He despatched a note 
to Captain Heaton, informing him of 
the event of the afternoon, and con- 
cluding with the statement that in his 
opinion now was the time to put the 
screw on. Mr. Butterfield did a 
rather extensive and peculiar business. 
He had already twice disposed of the 
jewellery he had sold to Harry Wynne, 
and having in each case parted with 
it to a wealthy and inexperienced 
young gentleman, and in each case re- 
purchased it from the Delilah to whom 
the wealthy and inexperienced young 
gentleman had presented it, he now 
felt himself on velvet. His terms for 
selling and his terms for buying were 
naturally very different, and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that what- 
ever came out of the latest transaction 
came as pure profit. The wealthy and 
inexperienced young gentlemen who 
had already owned the ornaments were, 
like their successor, protégés of the 
good Captain Heaton, whose introduc- 
tion to expensive tradesmen was often 
at the service of the gilded youth, his 
friends. 

Lady Caroline and Mrs. Brotherick 
drove straight to Eccleston Square, 
and were set down at the house of 
Lord Hounes. His lordship was at 
home, and received her ladyship with- 
out. a moment’s delay. The horrible 
story was told, with interjectory de- 
nunciations and uplifting of the hands. 
Surely such a prodigal orphan had 
never hitherto been heard of in the 
history of the world. The trio of in- 
dignation rose sour and shrill, and the 
three vied with each other in condem- 
nation of the young man’s heartless- 
ness, his infidelity, and all he had 
done and would not do. When they 


had done with him the common carrion 
crow of scandal might have declined 
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to pick at his disfigured carcase. There 
is nobody who can malign a youthful 
wrong-doer like the elders of his own 
blood. 

His lordship, who was not an active 
man as a rule, was for prompt and 
vigorous action. The confidential old 
family butler was sent for and de- 
spatched to Mr. Fergusson’s office in the 
city in Lady Caroline’s own carriage, 
with instructions to return immediately 
with Mr. Wynne. Pending the young 
man’s arrival they slew his thrice- 
slain character again and again, and 
by the time he came they were in such 
a state of solemn, wrathful awe at his 
wickedness as they could find no words 
for. Lord Hounes, as representing 
most nearly the family’s sublime head, 
took the peccant youth in hand. He 
stood upon the hearthrug, with one 
hand beneath his coat-tails and the 
other thrust into his waistcoat, in that 
attitude of natural dignity he had 
been wont to assume before his con- 
stituents and in the House. The 
ladies, in their out-of-door attire, sat 
at either side of him. 

“Young man,” said Lord Hounes, 
“we have sent for you in order to 
give you an immediate opportunity of 
explaining a transaction which bears 
upon its face indisputable evidences of 
the blackest turpitude.” 

“In that case,” the criminal re- 
turned, “it may be hardly worth ex- 
plaining. Your lordship was good 
enough not to know me when last we 
met. I thought it possible that you 
might have wished to make an 
apology.” 

At this daring speech, which indi- 
cated a wickedness beyond his years, 
Mrs. Brotherick shuddered violently, 
and became rigid. Her ladyship 
flounced in her chair, and gave vent 
to an inarticulate note of contempt 
and anger. Lord Hounes withdrew 
the hand which had rested in his 
waistcoat, and magnificently waved 
the accused to silence. 

“Your insolence,” he said, “can 
serve no object. It is useless to say 
that it may exacerbate the wound you 











have already inflicted upon the family 
feeling and the family character and 
the family pride, a feeling, a character, 
and a pride, sir, which are not ac- 
customed to be dragged through the 
humiliating dust of base intrigue, 
or ” 





Harry relieved him from a dilemma, 
for his lordship positively saw no fitting 
close to his period. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Will you 
be so good as to tell me what I have 
done? I may be bettér able to accept 
your denunciations afterwards.” 

The young man was sore against 
his titled relative, and thought he had 
a right to be. Lord Hounes had 
publicly insulted him, without a cause 
that he himself could trace, and the 
boy had no more idea of the meaning 
of his lordship’s oratorical greeting 
than the man in the moon might have 
had. 

“ Lady Caroline,” said his lordship, 
suppressing himself by an heroic effort, 
“has just returned here from the shop 
of Mr. Butterfield, a jeweller, in Con- 
duit Street.” The criminal turned a 
little white at this, and winced. He 
had thought it punishment enough for 
his past recklessness that he should 
have to pay something like a thousand 
pounds for a year or two’s interest on 
three hundred, and he had not counted 
on the humiliation of discovery. It 
was bad enough to know that he had 
been a fool, and that he had so heavily 
crippled his own resources. ‘ She has 
learned,” pursued his lordship, “ that 
you are infamously in debt there, and 
that the objects you purchased could 
have but one destination. You pre- 
tend, sir, to aspire to the hand of an 
innocent and charming young lady ; 
you persist with a degrading selfishness 
in standing in that young lady’s way 
to wealth and an honourable position ; 
you profess yourself to be animated 
by a lofty and Quixotic attachment, 
and in the same hour with all this 
you pursue an intrigue with some vile 
and abominable woman whom you hide 
from the eyes of your family and of 
the world.” 
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‘That is absolutely untrue, sir,’’ 
Harry answered. 

“ Untrue!” thundered his lordship. 
“Lady Caroline and Mrs. Brotherick 
have with their own eyes beheld the 
evidence of your infamy.” 

The young man’s blood boiled, but 
he restrained himself, and indeed the 
thought that they were stabbing at 
him through Inthia so sickened him a 
moment later that he had need rather 
to spur than to control himself. For 
a mere instant the thought assailed 
him that the construction Lord Hounes 
put upon his purpose was manufac- 
tured for the family uses, but he him- 
self was too natively just to hold that 
suspicion long. He had to admit that 
the charge looked probable. 

“ May I ask your lordship,” he said, 
“to employ a little moderation? Will 
you do me the bare justice to tell me 
of what you accuse me?” 

“Do me the favour then,” returned 
his lordship, “ to respond categorically 
to my inquiries. Are you, or are you 
not, indebted to Mr. Butterfield ?” 

“T am indebted,” Harry answered, 
“to Mr. Butterfield in the sum of two 
thousand three hundred pounds. I 
have a constant assurance that he will 
willingly wait two years for the money, 
and in that time I expect to be able 
to pay him.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined his lordship, 
with a sneer, which set Harry’s blood 
racing and boiling again. “And now 
you will tell me with what other ob- 
ject than to pander to your own vices 
you made that extravagant purchase. 
For whom did you buy those jewels ?”’ 

“T bought them for myself,” he 
answered desperately. 

His lordship and Lady Caroline 
broke into a scornful laugh at this. 

“You expect us to believe that?” 
her ladyship asked. 

“T expect to be believed in what- 
ever I may say. I have a right to 
expect to be believed.” 

“To whom did you give those 
jewels?” her ladyship asked. She 
was disposed to be directer in her in- 
quiries than her brother. “ You 
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may as well tell us the creature’s 
name at once, and put an end to 
this disgraceful scene.” 

“This,” said the boy desperately, 
“is a private matter of my own. I 
have given no man the right to hold 
such language as Lord Hounes has 
used to me. If it concerns you to 
know that I bought the jewels, I have 
owned the fact already. When I 
fail honourably to pay for them I will 
submit to anything you may choose 
to say to me.” 

This was all very well in its way, 
and he was conscious of enough right 
on his side to allow him to be angry 
and disdainful at the charges brought 
against him, but the thought of Inthia 
came again. They would tell her this 
wicked story, and would do their best 
to make her believe it. That cooled 
his courage, and he went on in another 
tune. 

“My dear Lady Caroline, I give 
you my word of honour, my most 
solemn and unreserved assurance, that 
your suspicions concerning this affair 
are utterly unfounded.” 

“ And you bought the jewels?” said 
her ladyship. 

* T bought the jewels.” 

“'To whom did you present them?” 

“ T presented them to nobody.” 

“Then you have them now?” 

“No. They are no longer in my 
hands.” 

“Where are they ?” 

“That, with all due regard to your 
ladyship, I must decline to say.” 

His lordship’s mind was suddenly 
enlightened, and if he had seen fit he 
could at that moment have hit the 
nail on the head at the first blow. But 
he was a bit of a diplomatist in his 
way, and preferred to nurse his con- 
clusion as a secret. He remembered 
Harry’s visit, and his urgent request 
for aloan. The stones had been made 
away with, and the young man would 
not confess it. But since Providence 
had put in the family hands such an 
excellent means of separating him 
from Inthia as the story of the pur- 
chase on the face of it afforded, he felt 





that it would be actually sinful not to 
use it. 

“ Very well,” her ladyship responded, 
rising and drawing her furs about her. 
“ You understand, Mr. Wynne, that 
Inthia is my ward. I shall permit 
you to hold no further intercourse 
with her, and I desire that in future 
you will not address me or claim 
acquaintanceship in any way. 

“ Be good enough,” interjected his 
lordship, “to consider our knowledge 
of each other at an end. If you have 
any hope that your family will assist 
you in this shameful matter I take 
upon myself to say that to whatever 
extremities you may be pushed that 
hope is, and will remain, illusory.” 

After this there was nothing left 
but to go with whatever dignity was 
possible ; and the Pariah, thus solemnly 
ejected from the family circle, went 
away without a word. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Four or five hours had gone by be- 
fore he could properly be said to think 
of anything. He walked unconsci- 
ously straight back to his chambers, and 
sat there in his gloves and hat, sternly 
surveying a wild whirl of inconse- 
quent and incongruous fancies. He 
was like one dazed by a heavy blow on 
the head, too stunned to feel his own 
pain. It occurred to him often to 
think that he took things very easily, 
and once he said, with Hamlet, that 
he was pigeon-livered, and lacked gall 
to make oppression bitter. He could 
not even find energy to be angry at 
the epithets Lord Hounes had hurled 
upon him, nor even—stranger still— 
to care greatly about Inthia’s wounded 
heart when she should hear the ca- 
lumny. Bit by bit the pain sharpened, 
the stunned feeling cleared away, and 
his mind got to work again. He be- 
gan to think it inevitable that on the 
evidence against him Inthia must be- 
lieve him guilty. He told himself 
that nothing in the world should have 
persuaded him that she was unfaithful 
to him in a thought, and out of his 














own loyalty he brewed a cordial, warm 
and spiced enough to cheer his failing 
heart a little. Its effect was transi- 
tory ; the evidence against him was 
too strong. What could she do but 
believe that which everybody about her 
believed? He was forbidden her pre- 
sence, and he knew how, with the ex- 
ception of Inthia, everybody hailed his 
seeming downfall. They would press 
Humphrey Frost and his millions upon 
her now, and perhaps, in the sore des- 
peration of her heart, she might ac- 
cept him. He prowled up and down 
his room like a beast in pain. It is 
hard to be young and alive from head 
to heel, and to be thus fettered by the 
impossibilities, to stand beside invisi- 
ble bars beyond which there is no 
passage, and to see the soul’s desire 
borne passionately weeping away. His 
own impotence writhed in him, like a 
twisted arrow in a wound. He was 
helpless, helpless, helpless! He could 
do nothing. 

Yes,—one thing at least he could 
do. He could write to Inthia, and tell 
her the whole truth from first to last. 
It was humiliating, but by contrast 
with the lie the truth looked heavenly 
bright. He had been to blame, fool- 
ishly, wickedly to blame; but he was 
no inmate of the sty where Lady 
Caroline’s fancy saw him, the vile 
place Inthia was to be told of as 
his natural home. True to her! How 
could he be otherwise than true to her, 
all purity, truth, and goodness as she 
was! Could he leave the innocent 
tenderness of her eyes and the sweet 
welcome of her hands? There was a 
physical repulsion, a nauseating sick- 
ness, in the fancy. He was faithful 
to her to the core; so faithful that 
fidelity was not a virtue in him. In- 
thia meant the sex, and outside and 
beyond her there was no woman in the 
world to him. 

It was only when he began to look 
for writing materials that he became 
aware of the fact that he still wore 
his hat and gloves. He gave a little 
mirthless chuckle at the discovery, and 
removed them. Then he sat down, 
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and began to write. He filled sheet 
after sheet with wild protestations of 
truth and love, and when he had fin- 
ished the letter, behold, it meant no- 
thing to his mind. All the blood and 
passion, all the heat and fervour, 
seemed to have stopped short at his 
finger-tips. Not a tone of the wild 
kaleidoscopic splendours of his heart 
had touched the paper. It stared, 
blank, cold, and meaningless. He 
tore it across and across and threw it 
into the fire-grate, and began anew, 
with the same chilling result. He did 
not know how the night went by, but 
the noise of the fretful wind and the 
plash of the mournful rain outside 
were part of him. Many and many a 
time afterwards the noises of the 
stormy night brought back that time 
so vividly that his heart ached at 
them with the memory of its own old 
pain. 

At length, when he seemed to have 
cast all the scoriz out of his heart and 
brain, his thoughts ran clear. He 
wrote a letter, brief and lucid, in 
which he told, as well and clearly as 
another knowing all the circumstances 
could have told it for him, the story of 
his entanglement. He did not spare 
his own foolishness, but he closed with 
a humble hope that it was over, and 
that his lesson would last him for his 
lifetime. 

He looked up, and lo! already the 
day had dawned outside. He drew up 
one of the blinds, and looked out upon 
the street. A solitary policeman 
paced there gleaming in his oilskin 
cape, and a fog rolled about the roofs 
of the houses and obscured the chim- 
ney-pots opposite. The desolate silence 
weighed like lead, but he had gone 
through too much already to have any 
great keenness of feeling left. He 
threw himself upon the sofa, and in a 
while fell stupidly asleep. 

The entrance of the house-porter 
with broom and dustpan failed to 
awake him, but on the man’s return 
with breakfast and letters he made a 
judicious clatter, and Harry came out 
of his dreams. He looked at the let- 
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ters wearily as they lay upon the table, 
and turned them over with negligent 
fingers, until he caught sight of In- 
thia’s writing. A great shock went 
through him, and he knew that he 
held the news of his fate in his own 
hands. He tore the envelope open, 
and the first line he read assured him, 
and shot warm conviction of safety 
through him from head to heel. 


My Dearest Harry,—I do not believe a 
word of the wicked and shameful story 
that Lady Caroline has told to me. She 
says that we are not to meet again, but 
that will make no difference to me, and 
I am sure that it will make no difference 
in you. You must be brave, dear, and 
hope and have patience. I dare not wait 
to write more.—Yours ALWAYS, 

INTHIA, 


He kissed that brave message a 
hundred times, and hugged it, and 
kissed it again. Oh! the honest, 
loyal heart; the peerless creature ! 
In spite of fog, rain, smoke, and 
wind, the wide world beamed with 
sunshine. He dashed rejoicingly into 
his bedroom, tore off his raiment with 
cheerful scraps of song, plunged into 
his tub, and emerged from it like a 
radiant young giant. He dressed, and 
sat down to breakfast in an exquisite 
complacency. His inner man reminded 
him now that he had forgotten to dine 
the day before. He rang for more 
eggs, and a further supply of devilled 
kidnies, and made an exuberant meal. 
What did he care about Lord Hounes 
and Lady Caroline and Mrs. Brotherick 
now? Their suspicions had no longer 
power to vex him. He sang that the 
whole family syndicate might go to 
Hong Kong, might go to Hong Kong, 
might go to Hong Kong for him. 
You would have been hard put to it 
to find a happier young man in 
London. 

In this exhilarating mood he was 
preparing for his daily journey to the 
city, when the house-porter brought 
him a letter addressed in a hand un- 
known to him. The messenger who 
had brought it was instructed to wait 
for a response. Harry glanced first 








at the signature, and found that the 
missive came from Captain Heaton. 
“ My dear boy,” it ran, “ for heaven’s 
sake come round to me at once. Do 
not lose a moment. It is a matter of 
the most urgent consequence to your- 
self.” 

Wondering what this might mean, 
Harry marched off in front of the 
messenger, and in three minutes from 
his receipt of the letter found himself 
in Captain Heaton’s presence. The 
morning plumage of the worthy cap- 
tain was gay and brilliant. He was 
in a gorgeously flowered and embroid- 
ered dressing-gown, and wore Turkish 
slippers and a scarlet fez. He had be- 
gun his day’s work early, and was 
already engaged over brandy and 
soda-water and a cigar. He offered 
his visitor a similar refreshment to 
that of which he was himself partak- 
ing, and his offer being declined, he 
sat in apparently uneasy silence for a 
moment, tugging at his moustache. 
To his visitor’s mind he bore the air 
of a man who has an unpleasant com- 
munication to make, and is unwilling 
to make it. 

“Do you know, my dear boy,” said 
Heaton, suddenly, as if he had made 
up his mind to have the unpleasant 
business over, “ do you know, my dear 
boy, that you’ve got yourself into a 
devil of a mess?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t,” returned 
Harry. “Do you?” 

“T shall be deuced glad if I don’t,” 
said the captain. “You don’t mean 
to tell me that you don’t know what 
you’ve done ?” 

“ Now,” said young Wynne, lifting 
his eyes and looking squarely at the 
captain’s face, “to tell you the truth, 
Heaton, I had enough of that sort of 
thing yesterday to satisfy me for the 
rest of my life. If I have done any- 
thing, be good enough to tell me at 
once what it is. If it concerns you in 
any way, I will give you whatever ex- 
planation you may have a right to.” 

“Tf he has done anything!” repeated 
the captain, as if appealing to some in- 
visible third person who knew all about 














it and was bound to share his own 
friendly sorrow. 

Harry kept a resolute good temper. 
“T have done many things in my 
life,” he said. “ All sorts of things— 
good, bad, and indifferent. What is 
the one thing you want to speak 
about ¢” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Heaton, 
“you take it coolly.” 

“T try to,” the young man answered. 

Captain Heaton threw the theme 
clean away with both hands, and 
looked mournfully resigned. 

“You—you don’t know? You— 
you don’t know?” he said, a moment 
later, knitting his eyebrows in in- 
quiring wonderment, and leaning 
across the table towards his com- 
panion. 

“ Confound it all, man!” cried the 
badgered youth, “I have told you 
already that I don’t know. Do you 
know? Upon my soul I think the 
whole world’s going mad together.” 

“Oh!” said the captain, with an 
air of injured friendship, “if you take 
that tone, Wynne, it’s no affair of 
mine.” 

“ Whose affair is it?” Harry asked. 

“Gad!” said Heaton, “I should 
say it’s yours, if it’s anybody’s ; but if 
you choose not to know anything about 
it, and to resent a friendly interven- 
tion, you may go to the deuce your 
own way, by Jove, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“Will you tell me,” asked Harry, 
rising, “what it is you want to talk 
about ?” : 

“Oh! well, if you insist on knowing 
nothing at all about it,” returned the 
captain, “I'll try to refresh your 
memory. Did you ever meet one 
Butterfield, a jeweller, in Conduit 
Street ?” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “what about 
him?” 

“Did you buy over two thousand 
pounds worth of jewellery from him?” 

“Tdid. And what of that?” 

“Will you tell me what you did 
with the jewellery?” 

There was a pause of a second or 
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two, during which Harry regarded the 
captain with a growing air of sardonic 
humour, 

“T’m glad to see you turning evan- 
gelist,” he said, rather grimly. “I 
suppose you know Miss Tearsheet’s 
ways as well as anybody. You ought 
to be experimentally qualified to de- 
nounce them. I took a lecture from 
Lord Hounes and Lady Caroline on 
that subject yesterday; but I'll be 
hanged if I'll stand one from you.” 

It was the captain’s turn to be 
bewildered. 

“T don’t a bit know what you are 
talking about,” he said, “and unless 
you’re an uncommonly good actor, I’m 
beginning to think you don’t know 
either. Here’s a plain question, and 
you can give it a plain answer if you 
like. Did you pawn those diamonds ?” 

“Of course I did. That’s what I 
bought them for.” 

“Well, good Lord,” said Heaton, 
staring at him, with a beautifully de- 
ceptive aspect of astonishment, “he 
confesses it! He talks about it as if 
it were the most ordinary transaction 
in life! Do you know what you've 
done?” 

“T have told you what I have done.” 

“ No, you haven’t, my boy,” Heaton 
responded, in a tone of almost fatherly 
sadness ; “ but J’ll tell you what you’ve 
done. You've committed a fraud in 
the eye of the law. You have laid 
yourself open to arrest and trial on a 
charge of fraud, and if the case is 
proved as you confess it you may get 
two years, with or without hard labour, 
according to the judge’s fancy.” 

The speech was not a long one, but 
before it came to an end Harry had 
dropped back into his chair, staring 
at the captain with a face so horror- 
stricken that it cost even that prac- 
tised gentleman a momentary twinge. 
Heaton poured out a glass of brandy 
and pushed it over to him. 

“Drink that,” he said, “and pull 
yourself together. My poor boy! why 
the dickens didn’t you come to me? 
I'd have pawned my last shirt rather 
than see you in a mess like this. Why 
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didn’t you ask somebody?) Any man 
of the world would have told you.” 

“ T did it on Hump’s advice,” gasped 
Harry. “I did it to pay him.” 

“On Hump’s advice!” shrieked 
Heaton. ‘ Nonsense!” 

“He was in an awful mess. He 
wanted the money. He had a bill of 
mine. You know all about that. He 
said it was a matter of public bank- 
ruptey for both of us, and he sent me 
to Butterfield.” 

“The fool!” cried the captain, with 
every appearance of rage and amaze- 
ment. “I wonder if that’s why he 
cleared out last night! Butterfield ’s 
furious. I met a man who saw him 
yesterday after your aunt had left 
him, and he was vowing vengeance. 
He swears that you gave him distinctly 
to understand that you wanted the 
jewels for a lady, and the first thing 
he'll do this morning will be to get out 
a summons. There’s nothing for it, 
my dear boy, but to go to your friends, 
and rake the money together anyhow.” 

“ My friends!” said the victim miser- 
ably. “I haven’t any friends, except 
for my uncle Seaforth, and he’s got 
next to nothing. I'd rather suffer 
anything than go to him.” 

“You've got one friend, my boy,” 
said the captain sympathetically. “I’m 
in a deucedly tight corner myself. Half 
the club owe me money, and I can’t 
get it. Peter Heaton’s everybody’s 
mug. I’ve got a loose three hundred. 
I think I can rake in another, or even 
two. Call it five hundred. You can 
reckon on that, Wynne, if you can 
square Butterfield with it. I’m not 
the man to see a chum go underground 
if I can help it.” 

With that the benevolent captain 
rose, in so fine a flush of friendly en- 
thusiasm that young Wynne grasped 
his hand with a hot moisture in his 
honest, unsuspecting eyes. The captain 
wrung his hand hard. 

“We must do our best, my boy. 
Buttertield’s very hard, but he’s really 
been had so often that even if a decent 
fellow comes across him he gets taken 
for asharp. Run over and see him at 





once. It would be horrible if a thing 
like this were made public.” 

“Heaton, old boy,’ said the un- 
suspicious greenhorn, flushing with 
gratitude, “I'll never forget this. 
You’re a good fellow, Heaton. I— 
I’m—I'm enormously obliged to you.” 

With that he went away palpitat- 
ing, in search of Mr. Butterfield. That 
gentleman had not yet arrived, but his 
customer waited for him, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour he came. He 
was mightily frosty and dignified, 
and in rubbing his hands no longer 
smoothed them with soft, propitiatory 
motion beneath his chin, but wrung 
them heartily on a level with his 
watch chain. 

“T desire to hold no intercourse 
with Mr. Wynne,” said Butterfield, 
gazing askance from his visitor, with 
a solemn and reproving dignity. ‘The 
matter is in the hands of my solicitor. 
It will take its course—its proper and 
befitting course.” 

Poor Harry urged the captain’s 
five hundred pounds, and the two hun- 
dred he had in hand, but Butterfield 
was obdurate, and as deaf to persuasion 
as an adder. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BetweEEN eight and nine o'clock that 
night the continental mail flying fast 
through the dark between London and 
Dover carried Harry Wynne and his 
troubles with it. It was a wild night 
and there were but few passengers, so 
that he had a compartment to himself. 
He stood upright in order that he 
might read by the light of the carriage 
lamp a document in which his sorrows 
were set forth with a dreadful legal 
precision. This document bore the 
initials of royalty, and called upon 
Harry Wynne to appear on that day 
week at the Marlborough Street Police 
Court to answer certain charges pre- 
ferred against him by one William 
Henry Alexander Butterfield. The 
charges included fraud, the obtaining 
of goods by false pretences, and illegal 
pawning. The reader felt hideously 
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criminal, even in his own conscious- 
ness of innocent intent. The fact of 
criminality clung like tar; nothing 
seemed capable of washing it away. 

The passenger by the continental 
mail was not flying from the face of 
justice. He was in pursuit of Herbert 
Whale, whose idiotic or diabolic council, 
whichever it might prove to be, had 
brought him to this pass. Mr. Herbert 
Whale, in leaving London at a critical 
moment, had taken the precaution not 
to leave his address where Harry might 
be likely to find it. But a five-pound 
note had unlocked the heart of the 
club-porter, who had murmured “Grand 
Hotel de l’ Athenée, Paris.” The young 
man was resolute to have Whale back 
to London to confess the advice that he 
had given. He would have him there, he 
declared to himself, if he haled him by 
the scruff of the neck or by the foot, 
and swam the Channel with him. He 
was as yet unconscious of the fact that 
the Rapide bore the fleeting Hump 
southward from Paris almost as fast 
as the mail-train bore himself to 
that city. That intelligence, however, 
reached him at what he had supposed 
would be his journey’s end. 

Whale had gone to Nice, and though 
his letters were to be addressed at the 
Poste Restante, Harry had but little 
doubt of finding him with ease. There 
were not more than half a dozen hotels 
in Nice to which he would be likely to 
go, and an hour’s inquiry would exhaust 
them. He passed a weary impatient 
day in Paris. The rain came down in 
one continuous deluge, and he sat 
mournfully alone amid a profusion of 
sporting papers which he tried to read 
in vain. Night canie at last, and saw 
him started on his new journey. The 
skies shone blue in Nice and the April 
air was soft and warm, but the change 
of climate had no solace for him. He 
took a carriage at the terminus, and 
sought his man wherever he could 
think of. He could find no news of 
him, and at last decided to run on to 
Monte Carlo. No gentleman of Mr. 
Whale’s proclivities could rest so near 
the charms of roulette and trente et 
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quarante without being attracted by 
them. The Salle de Jeu was the like- 
liest place for him, and thither Harry 
betook himself. He steered round 
every table, and satisfied himself that 
Whale was not there. He stalked up 
and down the atrium, sat drearily in 
the reading room, and for a while tried 
the concert-hall and did his best to 
listen to the music. 

He stayed that night at the Hotel 
de Paris, and went back to Nice next 
morning to renew his search. He saw 
plenty of people whom he knew, but 
had no heart to make up to any of 
them. By and by, and the hunt had 
gone on now for two or three unsuc- 
cessful days, he began to have a grisly 
feeling that none of his acquaintances 
cared to notice him, Once or twice he 
wondered if a veil of invisibility had 
fallen round him. He bowed to Lady 
Dyaz and her daughters, and they 
went by him with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness, though he could almost 
have sworn that they had seen him, 
and he had danced with the eldest girl 
not seven weeks ago. This was not 
the only sign he had. People whom 
he knew became suddenly engaged in 
the contemplation of trivial objects 
when he came in sight, and others had a 
suspicious knack of going round corners 
or of taking the other side of the street. 

There was at Monte Carlo a certain 
Lord Ballystead, one of our hereditary 
legislators, a born pot-boy though he 
came of an excellent house, a disreput- 
able, foul-mouthed young nobleman 
whom nobody trusted, and who had 
crowned a life of blackguard folly by 
marrying a ballet-girl of unusually 
blemished antecedents. When it came 
to this gentleman’s turn to show Harry 
Wynne his back, the young man’s cup 
overflowed with a sudden and galling 
bitterness. He marched straight to 
his lordship and tapped him on the 
shoulder with his walking-stick. 

“Good day, Ballystead.” 

His lordship’s ill-bred scowl looked 
backwards. He stared blankly for five 
insolent seconds and turned away. 
Harry walked swiftly round him. 
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“Come, Ballystead,” he said, “‘ one 
dare not know you at home, but one 
can speak to you here, What's the 
meaning of this ?” 

“T don’t usually speak to people 
who’ve run away from charges of 
fraud,” responded his lordship, with 
his usual garniture of oaths. Lord 
Ballystead walked away, with his pot- 
boy swagger, and his cane cocked de- 
fiantly under his arm. 

There are not many ways of re- 
sponding to a speech of that sort. In 
fact it may be said that there are no 
more than two; but choice, though 
limited, is difficult. There is nothing 
for it but personal maltreatment or 
silence; and while rage and dignity 
struggled with each other in Harry’s 
mind, his lordship solved the dis- 
agreeable problem for him by stepping 
into a public carriage close at hand 
and driving away. 

Here was the explanation of all 
averted looks or cold, unrecognizing 
glances. Harry wandered in the warm 
winter sunshine about the beautiful 
gardens scarcely daring to look up 
lest he should encounter some new 
accusing pair of eyes. This fit soon 
passed, and he was marching about 
in a conscious defiance of the world. 
Nobody had the right to brand him as 
a defrauder. 

He walked back to the Casino, and 
entered the playing-room. It was 
early as yet, so far as the hour of the 
day went, but it was getting late in 
the season, and between the two fac- 
tors the tables were but thinly at- 
tended. Almost the first person who 
caught his eye was Hump, languidly 
punting for louis at the trente et 
quarante. Harry moved quietly to- 
wards him and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. Mr. Whale turned easily 
round, apprehending an ordinary ac- 
quaintance, and his nerves being some- 
what enfeebled by the achievements 
of the previous night gave a slight 
start on recognizing his pursuer. 

“Come outside a moment,” said 
Harry. “I want to speak to you.” 
“Hold on a bit,” returned the other, 





“T’ve got a run on the black, and I 
want to follow it.” 

Almost as he spoke the croupier 
called “ Rouge gagne.” 

“There’s your run on the black 
finished,” said the young man soberly. 
“Come outside. I want to speak to 
you.” 

Mr. Whale, not caring to make too 
great a show of unwillingness, gathered 
his little golden handful together and 
slipped it into his pocket. He had 
recovered his self-possession and was 
now quite cool to look at. They 
paused together in the atrium, and 
Harry came to the point at once. 

“You have heard the news about 
me and that affair of Butterfield’s ?” 

“No,” said Hump, feigning astonish- 
ment and ignorance clumsily. 

“ T see you have,” said the youngster, 
laying an unconscious hand upon the 
lappel of his coat, and holding him 
more tightly than he knew. “You 
have got to come straight back with 
me to London.” 

“Not much I haven't,” Hump re- 
sponded, making an effort to disengage 
himself. He had already forgotten 
his initial profession of ignorance, and 
made no further pretence that way. 
The atrium itself was quite clear, but 
two or three stalwart Swiss loitered at 
the entrance beyond the glass doors. 

“T have to appear at Marlborough 
Street on Tuesday. There’s only just 
time to get there. You must come 
and acknowledge your part in the 
business. I got into this scrape by 
following your advice. An _ honest 
word from you is the only service I 
can expect from anybody.” 

‘Got into the scrape from following 
my advice?” said Whale. “ What 
advice?” 

Harry’s eyes began to gleam some- 
what dangerously, and Hump, among 
whose personal virtues courage bore no 
conspicuous place, began to feel un- 
comfortable and to wish himself, or the 
young man, at a distance. 

“You told me,” said Harry, “ to go 
to Butterfield. You said that he 
would trust me for a year or two, and 




















advised me to take what I had bought 
to Attenborough.” 

“Jumping Moses!” Mr. Whale 
ejaculated, with a less convincing dis- 
play of surprise than ever. 

“You mean to deny that?” the 
young man asked, tightening his un- 
conscious grip upon the coat. 

“Deny it!” said Hump, in futile 
bluster. “ What sort of an idiot do 
you take me for? I tell you to go to 
Butterfield and buy things and pawn 
‘em afterwards? Why you're mad!” 

“You mean to say that you deny 
it?” 

“T mean to say,” Hump responded, 
swaggering at him, “that it’s an in- 
fernal lie.” 

In cases of this kind there are apt 
to be sudden and spasmodic actions 
of the muscle for which the reason 
cannot at all be held responsible. Mr. 
Whale was on the floor, and there was 
a curious touch of wonder in Harry's 
mind as to how he came there. Mr. 
Whale looked astonished, but could 
have explained the circumstance if he 
had been so disposed. His assailant 
towered over him, with all the warmth 
the blow had let loose flaming in his 
veins and sparkling in his eyes. 

“Get up!” he said, grasping his 
walking-stick in a threatening manner. 
The discerning Hump thought it more 
expedient to lie still, but help was at 
hand for him and came at full speed 
from half-a-dozen quarters. The in- 
dignant assailant was dragged away by 
as many stalwart hands as could lay 
hold of him at once, and ignominiously 
ejected. He went stammering fiercely 
in French, of which language he was 
by no means master, and interjecting 
for the punished rascal’s behoof a 
savage threat or two in his native 
tongue. He was lithe and muscular, 
and unwilling to go, and as a result of 
all this when he found time to think 
about it he felt half dislocated from 
head to foot, and discovered moreover 
that his clothes were so wildly dis- 
arranged that he was a spectacle for 
derision. He hid himself in his hotel 
bedroom, and sat there wrathfully 
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brooding. He could see now what an 
older and more experienced man could 
have told him from the start—he had 
been basely victimized. He set down 
Hump and Mr. Butterfield as accom- 
plices, and could only wonder how so 
excellent a heart as Captain Heaton 
could find it in his nature to associate 
with them. The two villains had 
plotted together to get two thousand 
for a beggarly three hundred, and had 
made a mistake as to his resources. 
He felt ruined, disgraced, and desperate. 
His assault on Mr. Whale had done no 
more than waken appetite, and he so 


tingled with wrath as he thought of ~ 


him, that in his more reasonable mo- 
ments he understood himself, and was 
thankful that his enemy had been 
taken from his hands. He smoothed 
his ruffied feathers as best he could, 
and changed his torn attire. When he 
had once more made himself respect- 
able to look at he went down stairs 
and sat in the hotel reading-room, 
painfully conscious of any chance look 
that touched him, and sensitively sore 
to every little attrition with the world. 
He took up an English newspaper and 
read absently the news from the East. 
That obstinate Eastern Question, which 
never gets solved, had been in full cry 
in all the European journals for months. 
Now the Bear was going to find a solu- 
tion for the Turkey’s difficulties by 
eating him, which, all things con- 
sidered, seemed to be about the readiest 
if not the only way. The Russian guns 
were languidly hammering at the 
Turkish forts on the other side the 
Danube. The war had opened spirit- 
lessly, but everybody knew that it 
would wake up in a while. The news 
Harry Wynne read made the waking 
seem imminent. The Russian forces 
were pouring southward, and the 
Turkish streaming northward to meet 
them. Sulieman Pasha was definitely 
appointed Commander-in-Chief to the 
army in Roumania. Bulgarian peasant 
proprietors, for the offence of owning 
property desirable in the eyes of the 
rulers of their various Pachaliks, were 
being freely hanged. Disinterested 
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patriots of all nations were away to 
Constantinople to join the Polish 
Legion. 

The lad’s young blood was fired 
already, and the war-news, and that 
mention of the Polish Legion, came 
like fuel to flame. His earliest baby 
memories were of Uncle Percy and 
his talk of the Redan and the Mala- 
koff, of Inkerman and Balaclava. He 
had taken in a patriotic hatred of the 
Russian almost with his mother’s milk. 
His first remembrance of his mother 
was as she wore her widow’s weeds, 
and his father had died gloriously on 
the heights of Alma. Patriotism, filial 
revenge, despair, and the hope of glory 
filled him allat once. He would leave 


(7'o be continued.) 


this vile charge and his accusers behind 
him. He would go out eastward and 
strike a blow for feeble right, and 
make a name or die for it. 

He wrote a wild letter to Inthia, 
telling her something of his purpose. 
He shed hot tears upon the paper, but 
all the pains he suffered served only to 
harden his resolve. He took the next 
train for Marseilles, and happening by 
hazard to catch a steamer of the Mes- 
sagerie Maritime at the moment of his 
arrival, was away on the blue Mediter- 
ranean at the hour when he should 
have presented himself at the court in 
London, leaving a blasted character 
behind him. 
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CYPRUS AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF BRITISH RULE. 


It is always profitable from time to 
time to review the progress made in 
great national works ; and there is an 
especial importance in the review of 
our work in Cyprus, for it concerns the 
material interests of a people who, 
from no will or action of its own, 
passed under British rule from that of 
the least civilized power in Europe. 
British Imperial interests were con- 
sidered by Lord Beaconsfield to re- 
quire the possession of Cyprus, and 
the Sultan of Turkey, yielding to 
strong diplomatic pressure, consented 
to transfer to Queen Victoria the 
absolute and unrestricted rule‘of that 
island which for some centuries had 
formed part of his dominions. The 
wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
is not now the question. It is suffi- 
cient that in 1878 England became 
responsible for the destinies of the 
people of Cyprus. Now, in 1890, we 
may fairly ask for the material results 
of these twelve years of British rule. 

Last year a Deputation of Cypriotes 
visited London to answer that question 
according to its lights. It was headed 
by the Archbishop of Cyprus, a prelate 
distinguished for his intelligence, 
moderation and personal virtues, and 
its views may in consequence be safely 
assumed to represent those of the most 
reasonable and best informed among 
the Cypriote people. It was well 
received at the Colonial Office ; and 
I think I am correct in saying that His 
Beatitude was particularly touched by 
the courtesy, kindness and hospitality 
shown towards him by distinguished 
members of English society. 

What answer the Deputation gave 
to this question I cannot more safely 
nor better describe than in the words 
of the Colonial Secretary himself. 
Lord Knutsford, in a despatch to Sir 
Henry Bulwer, says : 

No. 373.—VoL. LXIII. 


The principal demands of the memoria 
and of the Deputation are based upon a 
deterioration in the economical condition 
of Cyprus which is supposed to have taken 
place since the British occupation. In the 
opinion of the Deputation that condition 
is appreciably worse than under the Turk- 
ish administration, and is likely to end in 
the final ruin of the community owing to 
the decrease in its products, the pressure 
of taxation, and the drain on the metallic 
currency, and they have adduced many 
facts and arguments which they regard as 
supporting this contention. 


This, it will be admitted, is very 
disappointing reading to those who 
naturally expected to learn of great 
progress effected after eleven years of 
honest effort, and who had hoped that 
it would be equally appreciated by all 
within and without the island. It was 
freely admitted that the British offi- 
cials in Cyprus from the High Com- 
missioner down were loyal, well-in- 
tentioned, enlightened, and that the 
justice they administered was incor- 
rupt. Although this admission does 
not appear inany of Lord Knutsford’s 
communications I had the opportunity 
of hearing it made by the Archbishop 
himself, when on his way to England ; 
and it is important as showing that 
the convictions of His Beatitude, right 
or wrong, were not influenced by any 
hostility to the individual instruments 
of British rule. On this ground the 
views of the Deputation amply de- 
served the respectful consideration that 
they received from Lord Knutsford. 

To the impartial critic two points 
suggest themselves as important. First, 
are the opinions of the Deputation 
right or wrong? Second, if wrong, 
how comes it that the representatives 
of the best-disposed members of the 
governed class should believe them 
right ? 

In endeavouring to form a judgment 
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on the first of these points, it is for- 
tunate that we possess the very able 
and exhaustive criticism of these con- 
victions contained in Lord Knutsford’s 
despatch to Sir Henry Bulwer of 
March 22nd, 1890. Assisted in that 
criticism by all the facts and figures 
which could be supplied by the local 
government of Cyprus, it may safely 
be assumed that the statements of the 
defence are as complete as they could 
possibly be made, 


The main argument [says Lord Knuts- 
ford] of the Deputation is, that the annual 
production of the island has decreased— 
which they think is shown by the sup- 
posed fact that the tithes were less valu- 
able to the Government during the five 
years of the British occupation which they 
have chosen for comparison—1882-3 to 
1886-7 —than they were during the last 
five years of the Turkish administration. 
They say in effect that, during these latter 
years, the nett value of the tithe—that is 
the amount paid to the Government by 
the tithe-farmers, who themselves bore the 
cost of collection—was 301,000/.; whereas 
in the selected five years of British occu- 
pation, the nett value was only 256,000/., 
a difference of 45,000/. or 9,000/. a year, re- 
presenting an average annual falling off of 
90,0007. a year in the value of the crops. 


Sir Henry Bulwer modifies these 
figures on four grounds, First, by 
deducting, and with reason, 36,180/., 
produce of an extra quarter - tithe 
levied by the Turkish Government in 
1874 and 1875. Second, by reducing 
the sterling value of the Turkish tithes 
six per cent., difference between the 
exchange adopted by the Deputation 
and that ascertained nine years ago in 
connection with the tribute. Third, 
by reducing (by how much does not 
appear) the estimate for cost of assess- 
ment and collection, as he considers 
thirteen per cent. an excessive estimate. 
Fourth, by increasing the estimate for 
remitted tithes. Hence Sir Henry 
3ulwer substitutes for the figures of 
the Deputation the following : 


Turkish Tithes (five years) . 250,413. 
English Tithes (five years) . 291,550/. 


Increase since occupation , 41,137/. 


Years of British Rule. 


equal to per annum 8,227/. of tithe, 
representing increased value of pro- 
duction of 82,272/. in the crops. 
While the first modification of Sir 
Henry Bulwer must be acknowledged 
just, two circumstances, evidently lost 
sight of by both the Deputation and 
the High Commissioner, may suffice 
to counterbalance the other three, and 
they are, the profits of the tithe-col- 
lectors and the less strict encashment 
of the tithes in Turkish times. As 
the “ nett value of the tithe—that is 
the amount paid to the Government”’ 
—is adopted by the Deputation, ac- 
cording to Lord Knutsford’s despatch, 
it is evident that the profit of the 
tithe-collector has to be added, as well 
as the cost of assessment. It is well 
known that these profits were consider- 
able. In many cases they represented 
the profits of more than one associa- 
tion. Frequently, the tithes were 
leased in Constantinople by one group 
who sub-leased them to another, both 
probably making a fair profit—and 
profits in such operations were very 
high. In short, it seems to me that 
the profits taken out of tithes, 
over and above the sum paid to the 
Turkish Government and the cost of 
collection, cannot be represented by 
less than 40,000/. during the five 
Turkish years. But besides, any 
person cognizant of the dealings be- 
tween the cultivators and the tithe- 
collectors in the time of the Turks is 
aware that the full tithe was never 
received. Influential proprietors sel- 
dom paid their due, and the almost 
universal bribery of the collectors 
by the villagers always found its 
compensation at the cost of the tithe- 
farmer. Under the British adminis- 
tration the full pound of flesh is 
rightly exacted, for, to give every one 
his due, the British official is always a 
good publican in the Roman sense of 
the term. He shows no favour towards 
influential debtors,and cannot be bribed 
by either high or low. This is what 
Lord Knutsford neatly describes as 
“the more abundant yield from indirect 
taxes during the British occupation.” 
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I am inclined, therefore, to think 
that the truth lies between the figures 
of the Deputation and those of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, and to believe that the 
comparison between the selected five 
years of Turkish and of English tithes 
does not show any advantage whatever 
on the side of the English tithes when 
tested by money value. If there is 
not a decrease, as contended by the 
Deputation, there is certainly not an 
increase, as the figures of Sir Henry 
Bulwer would lead us to suppose. 

But it is fairly argued by the British 
administrators that this situation of 
the money value implies a more exten- 
sive culture, seeing that the prices of 
the produce had, according to them, 
fallen in the interval by over forty per 
cent. I cannot pretend to control the 
estimated amount of this fall. There 
may have been a fall of over forty per 
cent. in the value of grain in Europe ; 
but part of that may be compensated 
by lower charges for transport, and 
consequently the fall experienced by 
the grower may be greatly less. 
Leaving the amount of the fall out of 
account, it is indisputable that suppos- 
ing the total money values of the two 
periods to have remained the same, 
more produce was required to obtain 
that total in the English period in pro- 
portion to the fall in prices. But are 
the growers in that period thereby 
richer? If they eat, and perhaps in 
part clothe themselves, cheaper, they 
devote more labour and incur more 
expenditure to cultivate the larger 
area. Lord Knutsford argues that 
“as at present Cyprus consumes more 
breadstuffs than it raises, and imports 
nearly as much grain of one kind as it 
exports of another, the fall in price 
cannot be regarded as involving a 
serious loss to the community as a 
whole, whatever may be its effect in 
respect of particular classes or indi- 
viduals.” Yes, but the particular 
interests do suffer from the fall in the 
market value of produce, and the com- 
pensation enjoyed by other interests 
does not stop the cries of the suffer- 
ers. In Cyprus there are no indus- 


tries. Agriculture is almost the only 
resource. Hence it is that the cries of 
the agricultural interests are loud, and 
are not stifled by the satisfaction of 
the limited number of the compensated 
classes. Fall in prices lowers rents 
and consequently the value of property ; 
and in an important respect the candle 
of the grower in Cyprus has been burn- 
ing at both ends. On the one hand 
there has been a decrease in prices, and 
on the other an increase in the cost of 
labour since the British occupation. 

This naturally leads us to another 
point made bythe Deputation, described 
by Lord Knutsford as, “ the supposed 
depreciation in the selling price of real 
property which they attribute to the 
financial exhaustion of the country.” 
The only argument brought forward 
against this contention is a very weak 
one ; and is the result of returns fur- 
nished by Mr. Law for the district of 
Nicosia, the capital of the island, which 
“go to show that where sales are by 
private contract and not forced sales 
under the order of a court of law, im- 
movable property does not appear to 
change hands for appreciably smaller 
sums than it did before the occupation.” 
In other words, where one man wants 
a property which the owner is under 
no necessity to sell, the former has to 
pay an exceptional price. If I mis- 
take not, the same may be said of such 
property in England ; but it does not 
change the fact that in England the 
fall in the prices of produce has gene- 
rally reduced the value of land very 
considerably. All my information 
from Cyprus leads me to believe that 
the value of land in that island is 
really to-day less than it was in the 
late years of the Turkish rule ; and, on 
the principle that the exception estab- 
lishes the rule, the information com- 
municated by Mr. Law confirms this 
belief. 

In regard to taxation, the Deputa- 
tion represented that (to quote Lord 
Knutsford again) “ the taxation which 
it is confessed was already heavy and 
oppressive under the former Govern- 
ment has been increased still more 
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under the present Government. They 
say the revenue collected in Turkish 
times was 147,281/. a year as against 
182,967/7. a year, collected in English 
times.” Sir Henry Bulwer rectifies 
these figures by fixing the taxation in 
five years of Turkish rule at 138,133/. 
a year and in ten years of the British 
occupation at 166,594/. Lord Knuts- 
ford explains this as “the increasing 
yield of indirect taxation ;” in other 
words there has been no increase in the 
rate of taxation but the taxes have 
been more entirely collected. This 
may be quite true; but none the less 
it is acknowledged that the amount 
of money taken in taxes out of the 
pockets of the public is 28,000/. per 
annum more under the British ad- 
ministration than it was under the 
Turks. Against this, however, it is to 
be observed that more in taxes was 
taken out of the pockets of the public 
under the Turks than appears as en- 
cashed by the treasury. The profits 
and cost of collection of the tithe- 
farmers came out of their pockets as 
much as the sum paid to the treasury 
for tithes. Thus more than the half 
of the admitted 28,000/. may properly 
disappear and the true situation be 
described thus, that under the British 
administration about 10,000/. a year 
more is taken in taxes than was taken 
by the Turks. But this implies that 
taxation which was so heavy under 
the Turks as to check prosperity, is 
still rather more heavy now. 

I have limited my review to three 
points—the annual value of the 
crops, the value of real property, and 
taxation, and I have endeavoured 
to be most moderate and impartial 
in my conclusions. The deputation 
expatiated also on the increase of 
imports over exports and on an in- 
sufficiency of the currency. On these 
two points, the better knowledge of 
political economy at the Colonial Office 
gave it an easy victory. They, how- 
ever, in no way affect the three 
main contentions. The reader who 
has followed me in the preceding re- 
marks will agree that there has been 


no increase in the value of the crops, 
that the value of real property has 
decreased, and that the volume of tax- 
ation is greater to-day, after twelve 
years of British occupation, than it 
was under Turkish rule. There is 
enough in these facts to cause regret, 
for they are crucial tests of material 
prosperity. They also sufficiently ex- 
plain the dissatisfaction felt by the 
most reasonable members of the go- 
verned class in Cyprus. In saying 
this I have no desire to throw the 
blame upon the Colonial Office nor 
upon the local British administrators. 
Both have been actuated by the most 
laudable intentions, but they have 
lacked the necessary means. They 
have tried as far as possible to make 
two ends meet, just as we did more 
recently in our first year in Upper 
Burmah. The task in Cyprus was 
made absolutely impossible for two 
reasons. In fulfilment of a promise, 
perhaps too generously made, the 
British Government has had to re- 
cognise an annual payment to the 
Porte for Cyprus of 92,500/., repre- 
senting ten shillings per head of 
a@ very poor population—a burden 
whose enormity can best be realised 
when it is said that its equivalent 
would be over three millions ster- 
ling of tribute annually from Egypt 
instead of 680,0007. which that rich 
and fertile country grumbles at having 
to pay. Again, the British adminis- 
tration in Cyprus costs 110,000/. per 
annum as against 40,000/. which the 
Turkish administration cost. These 
two facts make it absolutely impos- 
sible for the island treasury to make 
two ends meet. The result is lament- 
able. It records a failure of the civil- 
ised Government of Great Britain to 
improve the material interests of a 
docile people who passed to its care 
from the most retrograde Government 
in the world. It disappoints the 
hopes which the Cypriotes very natur- 
ally indulged and which many Eng- 
lishmen cherished. The Deputation, 
headed by the Archbishop, was simply 
a forcible expression of the bitterness 
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of the disappointment experienced by 
the islanders. To Englishmen it is no 
satisfaction that the material interests 
of Cyprus are no worse than they were 
when the British standard first floated 
there. They should be incomparably 
better ; and those who should be loud- 
est in declaring them better ought to 
be the reasonable intelligences in the 
island. 

Is there no remedy for the future? 
I am encouraged to attempt an answer 
to this question because various fiscal 
changes which I recommended in 1878 
have been adopted with great advan- 
tage. I recommended to free the 
produce of vines from all tax except a 
moderate export duty (Cyprus, p. 227). 
This was done in the early years of the 
British occupation, and the result has 
been a large increase in the culture of 
the grape. I suggested the collection 
of the tithes of cotton at the port of 
shipment and not in the fields (Cyprus, 
p. 229). It required about ten years to 
study that question, but at last, under 


Sir Henry Bulwer, it was adopted, and 
thus relief to the grower from vex- 
atious interference has been secured 
without detriment to the treasury. I 
advised the abolition of tithes upon 
the products of trees (Cyprus, p. 287), 
and this, I believe, has been in large 


measure granted. In suggesting a 
remedy for the evils resulting from a 
serious fall in the prices of grain—a 
fall which has every prospect of being 
permanent—it is of importance to find 
a means of alleviating directly the 
cultures adversely affected. It appears 
to me that the only true and effective 
means of doing this is by adopting the 
system inaugurated for cotton and 
applying it to grain. Thus, the tithe 
of grain should be abolished, and in 
its place should be substituted an 
export duty of ten per cent. levied at 
the port of shipment. This measure, as 
grapes, cotton, and carobs are already 
so treated, would virtually imply the 
suppression of the costly and burden- 
some organization for the collection of 
tithes, thus economising a yearly ex- 
penditure of probably about 6,000/. 


Until, however, the export trade in 
grain is largely developed there will 
be a loss to the treasury by the abo- 
lition of the tithes on grain (less the 
expenditure economised and the new 
revenue from exports) of probably 
about 30,0007. per annum. If neces- 
sary to limit the loss to that amount, 
I would see no objection to an eleva- 
tion of the tax levied through the 
monopoly of tobacco and an increased 
import duty on luxuries. Let us fix 
the maximum sacrifice to be made by 
the treasury at 30,000/. per annum. 
This would grant an immediate alle- 
viation to the suffering agricultural 
interests, leading without doubt to a 
large development in the area of land 
cultivated and a certain increase in the 
value of real property. The first result 
would be to extend the export of 
breadstuffs which, in proportion as 
they extended, would through the ex- 
port duty compensate for the sacrifice 
in the abolition of the grain-tithes. 
We must start with the conviction 
that a sacrifice is inevitable ; and the 
British public must remember that this 
is so because of onerous engagements 
undertaken by its Government for Im- 
perial interests to which the Cypriote 
people were entire strangers. The 
islanders might unanswerably argue 
that, if it suited our Imperial interests 
to promise such a tribute to the Porte 
as ten shillings per head of population, 
or if we only wished to be generous, the 
burden must be borne by our Imperial 
Treasury. 

But I do not put the case thus. 
Nor do Ladvocate the sacrifice of 
30,0007. a year upon philanthropic 
grounds. I recommend the measure 
as a temporary sacrifice to remedy a 
situation which otherwise will go from 
bad to worse. And I further suggest 
that it should be done in a tentative 
form if we have not the courage to 
do it permanently. Let the remission 
be for seven years. I have not the 
slightest doubt that at the close of 
that term the island, which to-day 
does not grow enough of bread-stuffs 
for its population, will then be swell- 
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ing the imports of grain into England, 
and that in increased import and 
export duties the Treasury will have 
found ample compensation for the 
abolished tithe. 

In 1885 after leaving Cyprus, where 
I saw material stagnation, I passed to 
the Lebanon range and was struck 
by the immense progress which had 
been made in the fifteen years since 
my last visit. Every hill-slope was 
terraced and cultivated. Observing 
this I asked a native whether he had 
now a better government than he had 
in former times. “No,” he replied, 
“the government is just as bad as it 
was, but we ow pay no tithes and can 
make a profit from our land.” It is 
no use trying to make a people con- 
tented except by making them pros- 
perous ; and the British public does not 
need to be told that to improve a long 
neglected field the only way is to lay 
out some money to put it in order. 
The sacrifice required on the part of 
the British Treasury to restore pros- 
perity to the agricultural interests of 
Cyprus is a smallone and in small por- 


tions for a limited number of years. 
In the circumstances under which we 
took the island this is a duty, and in 
its performance we shall study our 
best interests. 

It may be asked if this is all. The 
Deputation wished an increased cur- 
rency, an agricultural bank, and more 
native members in the Executive Coun- 
cil. I answer, the pressing necessity 
is a remission of the tithe upon grain. 
Currency will increase when it is 
needed ; agriculture will soon find its 
bank when it is deserving of a banker’s 
confidence ; capital will seek borrowers 
when borrowers are solvent; land- 
holders will obtain facilities when their 
land is a marketable commodity. More 
native members in the Executive Coun- 
cil will only increase the clamour of 
discontent without in the least im- 
proving the situation. That improve- 
ment depends upon the British Parlia- 
ment realizing the need of a small 
temporary sacrifice to improve its 
property, and to remove a disgrace to 
our national reputation. 


R. Hamitton Lane. 














CHAUCER'S 


A PREFERENCE for the extraordinary 
may be taken as characteristic of hu- 
manity. We find it everywhere. The 
servant-girl loves a novel in propor- 
tion to the prevalence in its pages of 
ladies and of lords. The duller a boy’s 
home, the more does he delight in the 
thrilling adventures of pirates and of 
Indians. To middle-class respecta- 
bility there is a certain fascination in 
characters drawn from the gutter ; 
while if Royalty possessed a literature 
of its own we may be certain that its 
characters would not be kings and 
queens. Even in style this is true. 
That simple people admire simple lan- 
guage is a complete delusion, as is 
shown by the story of the nurse who 
on reading a certain sermon declared 
its language “to be so beautiful that 
she had to get a dictionary to under- 
stand it.”2 In the manners as well 
as in the characters of fiction the 
same love for the extraordinary pre- 
vails. We take pleasure in hearing 
of the manners of the past, we care 
little for those of the present ; and 
if we do, it is only because modern 
life has become so complex that the 
number of our neighbours of whose 
life we know nothing is greater than 
it ever was before. 

As we trace our literature back- 
wards, we should expect, therefore, to 
find less of it devoted to the repre- 
sentation of the manners of the day, 
and in this we should be correct. The 
modern novel can hardly be traced 
further than the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Under Queen Anne it required the 
genius of Addison to interest the town 
in Sir Roger de Coverley, and the 
country in Will Honeycomb. A cen- 
tury earlier Shakespeare did not avow- 

1 This article was originally composed for a 


lecture. 
2 This is a fact. 
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edly place upon the stage a single deline- 
ation of contemporary life. Though 
his subject was human nature as it 
is in all places and in all times, 
his plots were invariably taken from 
ancient, medieval, and foreign society, 
never from the life of his own Eng- 
land. The most modern of his dramas, 
Henry the. Eighth, \ooked at life across 
the great gulf of the Reformation. 
Earlier still we fall back more than 
ever on myth, allegory, and romance. 
Chaucer’s devotion of his powers to 
the representation of contemporary 
society is so exceptional that it may 
be taken as one of the highest proofs 
of his genius. 

The idea of The Canterbury Tales 
was in all probability taken from 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. Stories 
have everywhere been popular, and 
their setting only is characteristic of 
the nation which produces them. The 
thousand and one tales of the Arabian 
Nights centre round the indolent 
dreamy life of the harem; the hun- 
dred stories of Boccaccio are told in 
the idle selfishness of a garden where 
seven young women and three young 
men have retired to escape from the 
plague, and strive to beguile the time 
with stories of adventure and of love. 
Chaucer alone gives his story-tellers 
something to do and somewhere to go, 
In the other tales the life of the nar- 
rator is in no way an important part 
of the scheme. In the earlier scenes 
of the Arabian Nights there is some 
little mystery as to the manner in 
which Scheherezade will escape the 
fate of her predecessors ; but in the 
young ladies and gentlemen of Flor- 
ence there is no interest of any kind. 
Chaucer’s scheme, on the other hand, 
has a double attraction. The pilgrim- 
age was intended to be a delineation of 
one of the most picturesque and living 
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scenes of English life ; while the stories, 
English and foreign, modern and clas- 
sical, were designed not only to divert 
one class of Englishmen but to deal with 
matters of amusement and interest to 
men of all nations and of all times. 
The scheme was very elaborate, and 
unfortunately Chaucer did not live to 
complete it. Like Spenser, he died 
before his work was done ; but in his 
case we are by no means sure that the 
best was finished, and that we have 
lost little or nothing by having no 
more. Chaucer’s wish was to group 
together as large a number of persons 
belonging to different ranks as could 
fairly be found in one company. They 
belong not to the highest or to the 
lowest, but to the middle sphere. The 
inevitable lord of the modern novel is 
absent, and on the other hand we have 
no labourers or artisans; but every 
section of middle-class life finds a 
place. These Chaucer assembled at 
Southwark, all bound upon the popular 
pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the favourite resort of 
southern pilgrims, as Beverley and 
Walsingham were of northerners and 
East Anglians. One day was to be 
occupied in the ride to Canterbury, 
another in devotion at the shrine, and 
a third in the return journey. The 
complete poem should have contained 
a prologue, with a description of the 
company and of the occasion; the 
stories told on the outward journey, 
strung together by a series of intro- 
ductions to describe the incidents of 
the route ; the adventures at Canter- 
bury and the scene at the shrine ; the 
return journey with its series of tales ; 
and the whole should have concluded 
with the jollification at the Tabard and 
the breaking up of the party. Of this 
elaborate scheme we have unhappily 
only the prologue, a few of the intro- 
ductory tales and pieces, and nothing 
of the visit to Canterbury or of the 
return journey. Of the stories few or 


none are original, for Chaucer, like 
Shakespeare, was in the habit of seiz- 
ing any tale that came to hand and 
making the best of it ; but the scheme 


and the descriptions were all his own, 
and more’s the pity that we have so 
little of them. 

The scene opens at Southwark. 
There we find the poet, on an April 
evening which now corresponds to the 
month of May, arrived at his inn, and 
minded to set out with daybreak on the 
following morning. The hostelry bore 
the sign of the Tabard, or short cloak 
without sleeves, not unlike the gown 
of an Oxford commoner. There travel- 
lers who wished to avoid the waste of 
time caused by threading their way 
across London Bridge in the early 
morning were in the habit of staying 
the night. Doubtless the poorer pil- 
grims would be lodged in the back 
streets, and only the better class could 
afford to take up their quarters at the 
more luxurious Tabard. The company 
occupied the large room, answering 
to the coffee-room of a modern hotel ; 
and as all were bent on a common 
errand, and were anxious to know 
what company were going next day, in- 
troductions would doubtless be readily 
made, and the poet would find him- 
self acquainted with the names and 
professions of the party. It is not 
hard to imagine how each arrival 
would be quizzed by the earlier comers ; 
how the Knight would be received 
with respect, the Ladies with interest, 
while a thrill of disgust would run 
round the room when the unpopular 
Pardoner and the offensive Summoner 
made their appearance. Presently sup- 
per was served. The fare was excel- 
lent and the host attentive, and when 
the meal had been despatched, we may 
be sure that all were in the best of 
humours and ready to fall in with any 
scheme that might offer the prospect 
of amusement. 

Here was the host’s opportunity. 
A big manly fellow was he, fit to be 
the marshal in the hall of some baron, 
or the ruler of a city company’s feast. 
His eyes were bright and merry, and 
his bold hearty address set every one 
at his ease. Supper ended and the 
reckonings paid, he addressed his guests 
with adroit flattery. He tells them 




















tthey are welcome to his inn, as what 
;guest with money in his pocket was 
not? They are the finest company 
that have been with him this year! 
He will be glad to help them on their 
_journey, and will devise some sport to 
beguile their way. Now it was just 
‘on this very question of sport that the 
-advocates and adversaries of pilgrim- 
ages joined issue. The Lollards de- 
-clared that pilgrimage was simply an 
excuse for good fellowship and adven- 
ture ; “that pilgrims sought rather 
the.health of their bodies than of their 
‘souls ; that companies of men and 
‘women finding out some pilgrimage 
will arrange to have with them both 
‘men and women that can sing wanton 
songs, -and some other pilgrims will 
-have «with them bagpipes; so that 
every town they come through, what 
with the sound of the piping and with 
the jangling of their Canterbury Bells, 
and with the barking of dogs after 
them, they make more noise than if 
the king came their way. And if these 
men and women be a month in their 
pilgrimage, many of them shall be an 
half year after great janglers, tale- 
tellers,.and liars.” On the other hand, 
the orthodox said that “the pilgrims 
did well to have with them both singers 
and pipers, that when one of them 
going barefoot striketh his toe upon a 
stone and.hurteth him sore and maketh 
him to bleed, it is well done that he or 
his fellow begin then a song, or else 
take out of his bosom a bagpipe, for to 
drive away with such mirth the hurt 
of his fellow. For with such solace 
the travail and weariness of pilgrims 
is lightly and merrily brought forth.” 
Chaueer’s pilgrims were orthodox to 
a degree. They offered no objection 
to the host’s plan on the ground that 
it might interfere with their thoughts 
of the “holy blissful martyr,” but 
readily listened to what he had to pro- 
pose. “Lordings,” said he, “I suggest 
that you each tell four tales, two on 
the road to Canterbury and two as you 
return, and whoever tells the best tale 
shall be entertained at Supper at the 
cost: of all the company,”—an excellent 
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plan this to run up a large hotel bill ; 
and to ensure success he himself will 
ride with them, and act as guide and 
courier of the party. With glad heart 
the pilgrims agreed. A last glass of 
wine was brought, and the whole com- 
pany retired to rest in the wide cham- 
bers of the Tabard, while their horses 
were refreshed for the next day’s toil in 
its ample stables. When morning broke, 
the host, true to his promise, gathered 
his flock together, and the company 
rode at little more than a foot’s pace 
to the watering-place of St. Thomas. 

The pilgrims divide themselves 
naturally into groups. First come the 
soldiers of the time, the knight and 
his squire and his yeoman. To them 
Chaucer gives precedence, as was their 
due, for chivalry was not yet extinct. 
The ecclesiastics are very strongly re- 
presented, no less than seven out of 
the twenty-eight having an ecclesi- 
astical character. We have no bishop 
or abbot—perhaps men so great would 
have been above the company—but we 
have a monk “to ben an abbot able,” 
a prioress and nuns, a friar, a country 
parson, a pardoner and a summoner 
belonging to one of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. After the clerics we have the 
landed and agricultural interest repre- 
sented by the franklin, the reeve, the 
miller, and the ploughman. The pro- 
fessional men are the clerk of Oxford, 
the doctor of physic, and the sergeant 
of law. From the town come the 
merchant and shipman, the haber- 
dasher, the weaver, the dyer, and the 
tapicer, with their cook. The manciple 
and, last but not least, the wife of 
Bath must be classed as nondescripts. 

What a representative group it is! 
The haughty baron and prelate are not 
there, nor is the humble journeyman of 
the town or the labourer of the country. 
Even the ploughman was in comfort- 
able circumstances, able to give his aid 
at need— 

0 every poure wight, 
Withouten hire if it lay in his might, 


In no land but England could such a 
company have been assembled. The 
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unity of English society, the true basis 
of England’s power, is here displayed. 
It was because we were a united people 
that we beat the ill-assorted Frenchmen 
at Crecy and Poitiers. 

Of all the company the most dis- 
tinguished was the Knight. He be- 
longed to the class of professional 
soldiers who went hither and thither 
in search of adventure or pay, some- 
times fighting for their country, some- 
times warring against the heathen, 
occasionally taking service with 
foreigners. Chaucer’s Knight, how- 
ever, appears to have fought only as a 
Crusader. He had not even been at 
Crecy or Poitiers, but against the in- 
fidels he had seen much service. He 
was at Alexandria against the Mame- 
lukes in 1365. We next hear of him 
in Prussia, Lithuania, and Russia, 
fighting like Henry of Bolingbroke in 
the ranks of the Teutonic knights. 
Then at Granada against the Moors, 
and in Morocco, Finally in Asia Minor 
and Armenia, where the armies of the 
Greek Empire and the Knights of 
Rhodes were manfully struggling 
against the coming Ottoman tide. He 
is a very perfect knight. Truth and 
honour, liberality and courtesy, were 
his mottoes. The time had not yet 
come for Cervantes to “laugh Spain’s 
chivalry away.” His knighthood was 
in word and deed, not in show. 


He never yet no vilanie ne sayde. 


On service a knight was accompanied by 
© squire, an archer, and sometimes a 
page ; here the Knight has his son for 
squire and the yeoman for archer. The 
lad had seen service in Flanders, Artois, 
and Picardy, provinces of Northern 
France. He was a light-hearted youth, 
always playing on his flute and singing. 
The Knight’s dress was stained by his 
long-worn armour, but his son’s was 
beautiful with embroidery. Dandy 
though he was, he lacked nothing of 
the strength and carriage of a soldier, 
while the Archer is specially praised 
for his workmanlike appearance : 


His arwes drouped not with fetheres lowe, 
And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe. 


Prologue. 


Everything about the soldier group 
was well made and in good order. Such 
were the men who quelled the French 
in many a hard-fought field. 

We now come to the group of reli- 
gious persons. At their head rides the 
Prioress. Chaucer’s description of her 
is thoroughly human. He keeps the 
religious side of her character in the 
background, as not needed in the pil- 
grimage, and gives us the portrait of 
a charming maiden lady of a certain 
age, who has all the little graces of her 
sex together with the little weaknesses 
and affectations which are apt to creep 
into a life too much divided from the 
cares, loves, and anxieties which are 
the daily lot of wife and mother. The 
lady was a prioress, or head of one of 
the subordinate convents, not of a 
monastery of the first rank, and was 
attended by a nun and by at least one 
priest. She had a winning air of sim- 
plicity and shyness, pleased with all she 
saw and heard, like a bird set at liberty, 
and yet a little frightened of doing any- 
thing out of accord with the dignity 
of her station. Her dress, too, showed 
a compromise between the simplicity 
of the convent and the daintiness of a 
coquette. Her wimple, or neck-kerchief, 
was neatly pleated, and her cloak was 
of good cut. Her single ornament, 
a coral bracelet, bore a brooch of gold, 
on which was worked a crowned A, 
with the ambiguous motto amor vincit 
omnia, in which amor might stand for 
love or for charity, at the choice of the 
reader. Her chanting of the service 
was a treat tohear. Her greatest oath, 
for in those days and long afterwards 
the women swore as did the men, was 
only by St. Loy. So tender was her 
heart that she wept if she saw in a 
trap a dead or bleeding mouse. Her 
love she lavished on some small hounds, 
which she would feed on the best of 
bread, and sadly would she weep if 
men struck one with a stick, as too 
frequently happens to spoilt dogs. 
Beside these virtues the lady had some 
little weaknesses. She wished to be 
thought accustomed to good society, 
so was careful to air her French, not 
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acquired however, like Chaucer’s own, 
abroad, but— 


After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 


At table the lady’s manners were of 
the best ; she was careful not to reach 
greedily after her meat, or to dip her 
fingers too deep in the dish, and took 
pains to wipe her lips before drinking, 
matters of great consequence when one 
plate and one cup did duty for the 
company. A charming picture, not 
detracted from by the idea of a pretty 
mouth, well-cut nose, grey eyes smiling 
but cold, and a broad fair forehead. 

In contrast to the Nun was the 
Monk. Though very far short of the 
monastic ideal of St. Benedict or St. 
Maur, he is not loaded by Chaucer 
with any moral delinquencies. The 
poet makes him a typical, good-hearted, 
genial fellow, fond of his dinner and 
devoted to sport, the forerunner of the 
sporting parson of a day not remote 
from our own. His raiment was 
smart with fur trimmings, and like the 
Nun he used a love-knot pin to fasten 
his hood. A jolly face, twinkling 
eye, and vigorous body quite dis- 
pelled any thought of over-mortifica- 
tion. His brown palfrey was at least 
as good as the Knight’s, and many 
another horse had he in stable. His 
bridle bells jingled so loudly that in a 
full gale you could hear them as plainly 
as a chapel bell. Even his boots were 
carefully greased and in good condition. 
Little cared he for St. Benet’s rule 
about wandering, and for the saying 
that a monk out of his cloister is like 
a fish out of the water. All his de- 
light was in hunting the hare, and 
even on pilgrimage he took his hounds 
with him. To pore over a book in the 
cloisters he regarded as the certain 
road to insanity ; so that by him soli- 
tude and worship, learning and labour, 
the four cardinal points of monasti- 
cism, were equally disregarded. 

Hubert, the Friar, was a man of the 
world, very festive and well beloved in 
society, a good fellow to look upon, 
with merry eyes, a plausible talker, 


and one whose figure suggested any- 
thing but fasting. The friars, when 
not utterly immoral, were still popular 
enough ; and wanderers like Hubert, 
who could tell a good tale, sing a good 
song, preach a telling sermon, bring 
all the news of the town, and make 
themselves generally useful, were not 
yet out of place, though their spiritual 
influence was decidedly on the wane. 
Chaucer tells us that this one was a 
master of politeness and of fair lan- 
guage, he was an excellent beggar, and 
a practised flirt. Still he was very 
popular with all the country-side, a 
good arbitrator and arranger of quar- 
rels, and in great request as a con- 
fessor, for he held that a gift to the 
friars was the surest sign of repent- 
ance. He was a visitor of the rich 
rather than of the poor, and had a 
larger acquaintance with “ tapsters 
and hostellers,” than among lazars and 
beggars. Altogether the pictures of 
the Monk and the Friar represent two 
unclerical but not unlovable fellows, 
whose type has not yet passed from 
among us. 

Of the group of clerics the next is 
the Parish Priest. To those who think 
scorn of the Church before the Refor- 
mation this character must come as a 
revelation. Even now his portrait as 
a hard-working country parson has in 
the English language no equal, and 
Parson Adams is its only rival. 
Sprung from the lower though not the 
lowest ranks, for the Ploughman was 
his brother, he had found his way to 
the University, and thence to a living. 
Unlike the greedy Friar he was loth 
to distrain for his tithes, but preferred 
to give to the poor both the offertory 
and the stipend of his living. In con- 
trast to the Monk his wants were few. 
Unlike the Summoner he was chaste 
and clean. Though not treating sin 
with levity like the Pardoner, he was 
not without pity for the sinner. His 
parish was wide and the houses far 
apart, but neither rain nor thunder 
prevented him from visiting the 
farthest of them in sickness or in need. 
He was not one of those parsons whe 
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gave a handle to the Lollards by de- 
serting their cures and seeking easy 
preferment in London. On the con- 
trary he stayed at home and kept his 
flock from wolves. “He was a shep- 
herd and no mercenary.” Though 
holy himself, he could deal with 
sinners without harshness; but to 
the obstinate man, whether of high or 
low estate, he could be sharp-spoken 
enough. 


A better preest I trowe that nowher non is. 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 


A sharp contrast to the country 
Parson is afforded by the character of 
the Summoner. In those days the 
morals of England were in the hands 
of the Archdeacon’s Court. There 
persons guilty of moral offences were 
fined, and the person who enjoined 
attendance at the court was the sum- 
moner. In most dioceses the system 
had become a farce, and, by levying 
blackmail on the vicious, was used to 
put money into the hands of the 
clergy. Naturally the summoners 
were demoralized, and no class was 
more hated. Chaucer uses all his arts 
to blacken the specimen before us. 
His manners and morals were alike 
disgusting. When drunk he chattered 
Latin like ajay. According to him, the 
hell in which the vicious: paid their 
penalty was ,the Archdeacon’s purse. 
He had not enough decency to pre- 
vent him appearing as a buffoon, and 
joining the company with a garland 
on his head and a great round of 
cake for a shield. His comrade the 
Pardoner was little better. In the 
former it is impossible to find any- 
thing to admire, either physical, 
moral, or intellectual; the Pardoner 
had at any rate an excellent intona- 
tion, and when he wished for alms 
could chant the service agreeably. 
In appearance however he was little 
better than an idiot. His flaxen hair 


hung down his shoulders, like that 
of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 


His dull 





eyes goggled in his head. His stock- 
in-trade consisted of a bit of St. Peter’s 
seal, a fragment of Our Lady’s veil, and 
a glass of pig’s bones which served to 
beguile the country folk, and with 
them he gained more money in a day 
than the Parson in a couple of months. 
It is clear from Chaucer’s picture 
that the Church of Wyclif’s day was 
not altogether so self-coloured as we 
might imagine. It was neither with- 
out reproach—nor was it wholly evil. 
In it, as in other institutions, the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent 
claimed their shares. 

The next group represent the agri- 
cultural interest. In any village of 
that day the most prominent person- 
ages were the lord of the manor and 
the parson, the lord’s steward, the 
miller and the villein tenant; and 
Chaucer gives us pictures of them 
all, The franklin, who represents the 
class of smaller gentry who held in 
free socage from the king, is the pre- 
decessor of the country gentleman of 
the present day. Hampden’s family, 
for example, held one manor for four- 
teen generations. The trait which has 
caught the eye of most writers, and 
not least of Chaucer, is their hospi- 
tality asa class. It was in the frank- 
lin’s house that the roast beef of old 
England gained its celebrity. Chau- 
cer’s Franklin is no exception. His 
table lay always covered in the hall— 
a fixture, not a movable affair to be 
placed against the wall when out of 
use. Meat and fish, flesh and fowl, he 
had in abundance. His healthy, clear 
complexion (Chaucer calls it sanguine) 
and white hair are still the charac- 
teristic of the county member. This 
Franklin had been a Knight of the 
Shire, and he was doing the other work 
of a country gentleman at Sessions, as 
Sheriff and as Countour (probably an 
assessor of aids and taxes). We can 
readily agree with Chaucer that such 
aman was not likely to undervalue 
his importance, and his cook had a bad 
quarter of an hour if the sauce were 
not up to the mark. Beside the 
Franklin stood the Reeve, a lord’s 











steward, whose business it was to see 
to the cultivation of the lord’s demesne, 
and to exact the services of the villein 
tenants. He was not a popular 
character, but he had need to be a 
sharp one. The whole manor, the 
tenants, his brother officer the bailiff, 
the herdsmen of swine, sheep, and 
goats, and servants of all descriptions 
were in league to cheat him, if they 
could. They dreaded him “like the 
death,” for he knew every head of 
stock on the land and its value. Yet 
in cunning the Steward was their equal, 
and no auditor ever found a flaw in his 
accounts. Not, however, because he 
was too honest, for he could lend his 
lord money out of his property, and get 
thanks and a present for his services. 
By birth he was himself a serf, and 
knowing his unpopularity invariably 
rode the last. 

Hardly more popular was the miller. 
In those days all villein tenants were 
bound to have their corn ground at 
the lord’s mill, and the miller’s char- 
acter for honesty was at a very low 
ebb. Their character was that of 
“hail, fellow, well met!” but of one 
always ready to steal a march on you 
or to pilfer your corn. Indeed there 
were more good stories about millers 
than any other class of men. In one, 
which we owe to Skelton, a suspicious 
tenant sent two servants with his corn, 
one to see it placed in the mill and the 
other to watch its exit. But the mil- 
ler’s wife was equal to the occasion, for 
just as the corn was coming through 
she pushed one of her children into the 
dam, and while its rescue was being 
effected by the too kindly sentinel, her 
husband, as usual, changed the flour. 
Chaucer’s Miller is a rude fellow, coarse 
in figure and coarse in mind. Foul 
jests were the staple of his talk, and 
he had provided himself with one of 
the much-abused bagpipes to beguile 
the way. In contrast with the Miller 
is the Ploughman. He belonged to 
the villein class, and is as good a speci- 
men of it as his brother was of the 
clergy. Always ready to do a kindly 
act for a fellow in need, he was honest 
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and straightforward in all his dealings, 
as different from the Miller and the 
Reeve as the Parson was from the 
Pardoner and the Friar. 

As was natural in Chaucer’s day, the 
most prominent members of the pilgrim 
group are ecclesiastics or agricultur- 
ists ; the professional and trading groups 
are more slightly dealt with. Still 
they contained many representative 
characters, and Chaucer’s touches, 
though few, are not less strong. The 
Sergeant-at-Law was an _ excellent 
pleader and prosecutor, who had often 
been sent as justice of assize, and all 
the statutes since the Conquest were 
at his finger-ends. Of the Doctor of 
Physic, Chaucer slily asserts that 
“there was no one like him to speak 
of physic or surgery ;” but that for 
his health he used merely a moderately 
plain, digestible diet, a prescription 
far more valuable than any suggested 
by his “grounding in astronomy.” 
“ His study was not much upon the 
Bible,” Chaucer’s rendering of T'res 
medici duo atheisti. The Clerk of 
Oxenford is a specimen of the under- 
graduate world before the poorer 
classes had been ousted in favour of 
the rich. He cared for learning and 
for nothing else. His body and his 
horse were equally lean ; his coat was 
threadbare. To and from college he 
begged his way, and repaid the alms 
by prayers for his patrons. His speech 
was epigrammatic and forcible. His 
spirit was that of Erasmus when he 
wrote, “ When I have money I shall 
buy some books, and then I shall buy 
some clothes.” 

After the professional men come the 
townsmen. At their head is the Mer- 
chant, a prosperous man, pompous in 
speech as befitted a millionaire whom 
no one should contradict. His conver- 
sation was of bargains and profits. His 
idea of politics was confined to keep- 
ing the sea open between Middleburgh 
and Orwell, yet his boasts served but 
to conceal his real indebtedness. Like 
master, like man ; the Shipman’s pride 
was that he had stolen some casks 
from a merchant in Bordeaux harbour. 
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Sailor-like he rode a Rozinante “ as he 
could.” He could do a bit of piracy 
and drown his victims; but, knave 
though he was, he knew his business 
well—a characteristic of all Chaucer’s 
laymen. The townsmen were mem- 
bers of a guild, Its livery which they 
wore was new, for they did not leave 
business often. True to the traditions 
of a city company, they had brought 
with them their cook, who was an 
artist, and Chaucer grieves that so 
good a man should have a cancer in 
his thigh. 

Lastly, the Manciple and the Wife 
of Bath. Of him it need only be said 
that he was an excellent purveyor, 
punctual in his payments and not un- 
mindful of his own pocket. The Wife 
of Bath, however, is one of Chaucer’s 
best characters. She is a coarse figure 
boldly drawn, the exact opposite of the 
type of womanhood admired by medi- 
eval religionists. Her matrimonial 
affairs had been most complicated, and 
should be heard from her own lips. 
If pilgrimages, and she had been on 
many, had had much to do with the 
formation of her character, we can well 
believe that they were not in high 
favour with the Church. 


Upon an ambler esily she sat, 
ie mg wel, and on hire hede an hat, 
As brode as is a bokeler or a targe. 





A fote-mantel aboute hire hippes large, 
And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 


Such is the gallery of contemporary 
portraits which Chaucer has left us, 
and laughable as some of his stories 
are, there is little doubt that for pos- 
terity the setting and not the tales is 
the most valuable portion of his work. 
Adequately treated and explained they 
would give the most vivid picture of 
English life which exists before the 
days of Addison. Even the Coverley 
papers, valuable as they are, show 
poor beside them. We may wonder 
what was the estimate formed of them 
by contemporaries. Did they ever 
tind their way into the hands of those 
classes who formed the bulk of the 
pilgrims? Probably not; if they were 
valued at all it would be by courtiers 
who had seen little of English life. It 
is to posterity and not to their own 
generation that realistic artists must 
look for the most discriminating ap- 
plause. No one will be disposed to 
deny that such work is not the highest ; 
but for instruction in the manners of 
the past, posterity will perhaps be 
more beholden to a Chaucer than to 
a Spenser, to a Boswell than to a 
Gibbon, to a Hogarth or a Trollope 
than to a Rossetti or an Arnold. 


Cyrit Ransome, 














Tue playwright started from his 
seat ; he walked hastily the length of 
the little room; he returned, and, 
standing over the portly manager, 
broke into voluble speech. 

“ Will it ever be believed in future 
ages?” he exclaimed. “Is it credible 
even now, and not rather like a dream, 
that the people of a great nation, 
proud of their wealth, their military 
fame, their civilization—proud even 
of their theatre—should, when they 
want a play, be content to borrow it 
from others! Say that they have play- 
writers, in that brilliant city across 
the sea whence we steal our dramas, 
finer-tempered than we have here—have 
we no thoughts of our own, xo brains 
fit to weave them into shape? It may 
well be,” and he brought his fist down 
on the manuscript they were discuss- 
ing, “that I could not of my own 
fancy at a first essay combine so 
subtle a web as this. But how are we 
to advance if we never begin? Some- 
thing of my own at least I could do.” 

“My dear Terence,” said the man- 
ager (this dialogue, impossible as it 
may seem now and to us, was held in 
Rome rather more than two thousand 
years ago, the speakers being Ambi- 
vius Turpio and Terentius Publius), 
“my excellent Terence, that is not 
the question. Of what your own 
original work would be:like there 
can be but one opinion ; but all things 
in their due order. At the present 
moment the business in hand is this 
little adaptation of Menander. By 
Hercules, you have a very tasteful 
and pretty little place here!” he 
added pleasantly, looking about him. 

Terence glanced with something like 
disgust at his smart frescoed walls. 
“ Adapted from the Greek, like every- 
thing else!” he exclaimed hysteric- 
ally, and sank into his seat. 
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“The translation, or the adapta- 
tion,” said Turpio, taking up the manu- 
script, “is excellent; done with a 
flexibility of idiom, and an elegance— 
in short, done as only you, my dear 
Terence, could do it.” 

“T shall not get credit even for 
that. Luscus Lavinius is telling every 
one that Lelius and Scipio write my 
plays for me.” 

“ Luscus,” said the manager, “is a 
spiteful old fool; he does not even 
admire my acting. Depend upon it, 
he is jealous of you, and his slander 
is the highest compliment he can pay 
you. But about this play. It’s a 
lovely bit of writing, quite lovely, by 
Bacchus! But for representation 
before a Roman audience it wants a 
little—salt. Not Attic salt, under- 
stand me, but Roman salt. A little 
writing up in fact; and that, you, 
with your strong originality and your 
desire to show it, will be precisely the 
man to do. How say you?” 

“There again!” exclaimed Terence 
dispiritedly. ‘“ My originality! You 
recognize it,—and how do you want 
to use it? If you wish to suppress it 
altogether, do so; you know your own 
business no doubt, and I dare say you 
are in the right. But then, when I 
give you Menander’s Greek in Latin 
as good (Lxlius owns that), you bid 
me tinker it, patch it with modern 
platitudes. If Iam to have no respect 
for my own genius, may I not have 
some for Menander’s! If you will 
not have a Roman play, take a Greek 
one; but take it pure, as it was 
written.” 

Ambivius Turpio knitted his brow. 
The poet was beginning to bore him ; 
but as actor and manager he was ac- 
customed to have his own way, and he 
meant to have it in the present in- 
stance. Still there was no use in 
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quarrelling, so he relaxed his frown 
and said playfully,—* You inspired 
poets are so unpractical. I agree with 
you, I like what you say, I like you 
for saying it, but still—the thing has 
got to be done; and—you have done 
it before, you know.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Terence; “I have 
done it before. Go on.” 

“It has been popular too,” said 
Turpio. “ Nice little obvious sayings, 
neatly pointed so that they stick in 
the memory—those are the things 
that get a play applauded. Don’t 
you remember the little saying you 
gave to Simo, in the Andria—what 
was it?—‘I sail safe in harbour.’ 
Why, one heard that everywhere for 
weeks after. Any man who had 
worked the oracle judiciously, and had 
dropped into a snug situation, found 
tuat it doubled his satisfaction if he 
could say to his friends, ‘I sail safe in 
harbour.’ And then: 


Quarrels of lovers sounder make their love. 


What applause we had for that!” 
“Nay,” said Terence, “that is 
Menander’s—or nearly.” 
“T think,” answered the manager, 
“that you set an edge to his weapon. 
How did Menander put it—let me see? 


Quarrels of lovers do not long endure. 


Ha! a little flat that. 
is worth ten of it.” 

“ Menander said all he had any war- 
rant to say. What I[ wrote is a lie 
perhaps.” 

Ambivius pursed up his lips, and 
looked slyly at the poet; then he 
slapped his thigh in a knowing man- 
ner. “I understand it all now,” he 
said ; “a little tiff with the fair one ;” 
and Terence, though his thoughts 
were running on no such matter, did 
not contradict him. 

With a solemnly jocose air the 
portly manager rose to go. “I won't 
vex you about it any more now,” he 
said, “and by and by I am sure you 
will look over the manuscript and do 
what I have asked you. Have you 
any ideas about the music ?” 


Your version 


“T had thought of two treble flutes: 
only.” 

“We must have a bass, I think. 
But never mind; I'll settle that with 
Flaccus.” 

They were in the little porch now, 
and the portly old gentleman was 
snugly arranging the lap of his toga 
over his fat neck. When his comfort 
was secured, he looked at the poet and 
said unctuously : 


**¢Sure I am nearest neighbour to myself.’ 


That’s the kind of line we want to 
get our applause.” 

Having made a start down the gar- 
den path, he returned to say with 
elderly facetiousness, ‘ Don’t take the 
pretty one’s humours to heart, my dear 
fellow. Plenty of success lies before 
you in that line, as well as elsewhere. 
Ha, ha! 
ean and full-blooded is she, 

rm 
Of flesh, and only sixteen years of age. 


You didn’t want to go to Menander 
for that!” He wagged his old head 
and departed. 

Terence stood and watched him to 
the gate with rising good humour. In 
those simpler days a compliment to his 
character as a man of gallantry, that 
took the form of a judicious quotation 
from his works, would touch the heart 
of any poet. The important Ambivius 
opened the little garden gate and then 
drew back, waving his hand in a 
stately and condescending fashion to 
some one entering. It was a stout man, 
but a stout man of a very different 
cast from the stately Turpio. As de- 
precating in manner as the other was 
dignified, he passed the manager with 
a series of protesting courtesies. At 
sight of him Terence groaned; the 
departing Ambivius was not so sore a 
thorn in his flesh as this good friend of 
his earlier and worser days. 

“Well, Bubulcus,” he said resign- 
edly, when the fat man had toiled up the 
garden path, “ what is your news ?” 

“My dear Publius,” said the other, 
“T want to have a little talk with 


” 


you. 
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They entered the house, and Terence 
set wine before his guest and himself. 
Tossing a libation of a few drops on to 
the floor, he drank a cup eagerly, and 
then, having reinforced his spirits, 
turned to the other and said,—‘ What 
is it?” 

“Well,” returned Bubuleus, “you 
remember when you were a little boy 
fresh from Carthage, when the patron 
Lucanus had just bought you, before 
he found out that you were going to 
be so clever, and when you were 
home-sick, and Rome seemed very big 
and lonely to you, and you used to 
come to my little shop in the leather- 
market ?” 

Terence murmured that he did re- 
member all this, and refrained from 
adding that nothing was more distaste- 
ful to him than to be reminded of it. 

“They say you write very beautiful 
Latin now, but you used to talk very 
queer Latin then; and people would 
not take the trouble to understand 
you, and the boys laughed at you, and 
I think you spent your happiest hours 


in my little booth. Adepol! I have 


something like a shop now! I gave 
you the scraps of leather, and you used 
to cut out little figures of soldiers, and 
thieves, and parasites, and make them 
talk to one another. How we used 
to laugh! Did we not? Those were 
pleasant old times.” 

“Yes, they were pleasant,” said 
Terence with a sigh. He was half 
ashamed to realize that the man who 
wearied him so now had once been very 
kind to him. All the same, he could 
not help wishing him at the bottom of 
the Tiber. 

*‘T hear,” proceeded Bubulcus, “ that 
the great general Africanus is a patron 
of yours.” 

“Scipio Africanus is a friend of 
mine,” returned Terence. 

“ Friend I mean,—and a word from 
you to him would go a long way. You 
know, Publius, I have done you a good 
turn before now.” 

“ What is it that you want?” 

“Tt is about sandals for the army. 
You see, the leather they are using 
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now But no! we cannot follow 
Bubulcus in detail any further. When 
he embarked upon the subject of 
leather he was too vast, too intermin- 
able, to be anything more than lightly 
indicated here. In a kind of waking 
nightmare of weariness, interspersed 
with restless dozings, threaded upon 
the string of a monotonous voice, and 
the unutterable yearning that Bubul- 
cus would go, Terence heard him dis- 
course of leather. Of the leather at 
present supplied to the army, and its 
shortcomings ; together with the anec- 
dote of a soldier, who, pressed by 
famine, ate his sandals without subse- 
quent indigestion, thereby proving to 
demonstration the flaccid fibre of the 
material ; and the history and deeds 
of one Calvinius Burbo, who purveyed 
leather to the army and was also a 
thief, wittol, and informer. Of the 
friend who told Bubulcus that Terence 
was acquainted with the general Afri- 
canus, and of the sleepless night that 
Bubulcus and his wife passed in con- 
sequence. Of the early morhing visit to 
the friend, and of the friend’s opinion of 
the suggestion that Terence should be 
asked to serve Bubulcus in the matter. 
Of what Bubulecus’s wife said of the 
affair in all its bearings, and of what 
she would have said of it had the bear- 
ings been different from what they were. 
Of a passage of arms between the 
friend and Bubulcus’s wife, neither 
bearing on the matter in hand*nor 
meriting narration on its own account. 
Bubulcus talked until he absolutely per- 
spired with talking, and the nodding 
Terence watched his stolid and shining 
visage,—now elated with joyous hope, 
as when he pictured a victorious 
Scipio treading on soles of Bubulcan 
fashioning towards Iberian conquest, 
followed by an army similarly shod— 
anon depressed with foreboding, as he 
conjured up the image of a possible 
Terence elated with success and for- 
getful of old friends. At last Terence 
slept,—to be wakened by the sudden 
cessation of the dreadful voice. The 
silenced Bubulcus was staring open- 
mouthed at two men, gracefully attired, 
D 
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the one in civil, the other in military 
dress, who had entered the room un- 
heard by the sleeping poet. 

Into the arms of one of them Ter- 
ence suddenly cast himself, exclaiming, 
“Oh Lelius, Lelius!”’ 

Lelius rather moderated than re- 
pelled his effusive embrace. “I un- 
derstand,” he said kindly. “ We have 
been talking with Turpio.” 

Terence then welcomed his military 
guest, and indicating his former com- 
panion with a half-malicious glance, 
said suddenly, “ Africanus, Bubulcus 
has a suit to you.” 

Scipio graciously inclined himself to 
listen. But where was now the por- 
tentous eloquence of the leather-shaper ? 
That flowing stream had become sud- 
denly as a summer-dried watercourse. 
And Scipio Africanus, who had once 
on a certain historical and momentous 
occasion said “ No” to himself, had, 
perhaps in consequence, little diffi- 
culty in saying it to another. Bubul- 
cus even assisted him, for his faltering 
queries were put in a tentative form 
that suggested a negative reply. 

“Perhaps, noble general, you do 
not at the present moment happen to 
want any tough-soled sandals for your 
soldiers ?”’ 

“No,” said Scipio. 

“You don’t think that by putting 
the leather-work into other hands 
you might get an improvement in 
quality?” 

Scipio shook his head. 

“T don’t speak, of course, of fine 
work like embossed cuirasses, or even 
such sandals as you wear yourself, 
noble general.” 

This received attention but no 
answer, being an incomplete remark. 

“You would not perhaps think it 
worth your while to visit my poor 
shop, and see for yourself the kind of 
material that I could put into a sole?” 

* No.” 

“You would not perhaps like me to 
wait upon you at your villa with some 
examples /”’ 

“1 will not trouble you so far,” said 
Scipio. 





Here Bubuleus thanked him with 
fervour for his great kindness and con- 
descension, and relapsed into silence. 
* Will he go?”” murmured Terence to 
himself. But no, not he—they never 
do. He established himself solidly on 
a seat, obviously determined to sit out 
the conference to the end, and to talk 
it over at great length with Terence 
when the elegant strangers who over- 
awed him should have withdrawn, 
and his natural powers of conversation 
should have been restored to him. 

Then Terence, Lelius, and Scipio 
fell into easy conversation on the sub- 
ject of the play. The first read frag- 
ments of his manuscript which the 
other two applauded and criticized. 
They discussed with him this continual 
demand for adaptations from Epichar- 
mus and Menander, and the tendency 
of their discourse was rather to recon- 
cile Terence to his lot. 

“T do not think, my dear Publius,” 
said Lelius, “that you need distress 
yourself. The fact is, there are only a 
certain number of characters, a certain 
number of plots, suitable for comedy, 
and they have been already occupied. 
The mere invention of them is no great 
achievement, and it naturally falls to 
the share of the earlier writers. What 
is the most popular character on the 
stage? The parasite. Who invented 
him? Epicharmus, the first man who 
ever wrote comedy at all. If Terence 
had lived in those days, Terence would 
have invented him as easily as the 
Sicilian ; and, if Epicharmus had lived 
in these, it would only have been left 
for him to rehandle and stamp witli 
his own genius the inventions of our 
Terence. The fact is, my dear Publius, 
that we live not at the beginning of 
literature, nor even in the middle, but 
at the end of it. The broad field of 
invention has been reaped, and but the 
gleaning is left for us todo. An ori- 
ginal dramatist has become impossible, 
since no original materials remain for 
him to handle.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” broke 
in Scipio. ‘“ There have been generals 
since Agamemnon.” 








“Indeed there have,’ returned 
Lelius, bowing graciously to the con- 
queror of Africa, “but no new weapons. 
Your legions, my Africanus, wield the 
same spear and the same sword as did 
those of Atrides, and with the same 
skill. The fall of Carthage was as 
great as the fall of Troy ; it was no 
less a deed to conquer Hannibal than 
to conquer Hector. Yet the old war 
retains through mere antiquity a cer- 
tain pre-eminence, and all modern 
heroes and deeds of battle seem great 
as they are comparable with the deeds 
and heroes of the Trojan siege.” 

There was a short silence, and 
Bubuleus, who had once or twice 
cleared his throat, said to Terence in 
a hoarse and reproachful whisper,— 
“You never talk to me about things 
of this kind. J like to hear about 
plays too.” 

Scipio and Lielius, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, rose to go. Terence 
followed them into the porch. “It is 
so hard,” he said, detaining Lelius, 
“for me to have to write into the play 
the sort of things that Ambivius 
wants.” 

“ T will tell you,” said Scipio, “ what 
I should do, were I in your place. I 
should go back to that worthy cobbler 
with aspirations beyond his last. I 
should take him by the throat, and 
shake him until he spoke. Whatever 
he said I should cherish and put into 
my play, certain it would hit the fancy 
of our good gossips of Rome.” 

Terence looked ruefully after them 
as they departed. “They only laugh 
at my difficulties,” he thought. 

He re-entered the room where the 
stolid leather-seller sat in a state of 
expectancy, his shoulders hunched up 
to his ears, his fat hands spread out 
on his fat legs. The blond foolish face, 
the round red beard of the man, his 
staring eyes and open mouth were in- 
tensely irritating to the nervous little 
poet. Terence seized Bubulcus by the 
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shoulders, and shook him until his 
teeth rattled. 

“What do you mean by it?” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Have you nothing to do 
of your own, that you come here to 
meddle with things that do not con- 
cern you?” 

“ My dear Terence—after all, I am 
a man, and nothing that concerns a 
man but has some interest for me.” 

The poet released him,and murmured 
to himself, “ Well, of all the common- 
places !—But I will put it in.” 


Terence’s play of The Sel/-Tormentor 
was acted, just two thousand and fifty- 
four years ago, at the games in honour 
of the great goddess Cybele. It was 


announced as from the Greek of 
Menander. 
Ambivius Turpio, the manager, 


produced it, and himself played the 


important part of Chremes, and spoke 


the tag. He also, as a pleasing inno- 
vation, spoke the prologue as well ; 


justly conceiving that the audience 
could not have too much of him. In 
the prologue the manager justified by 
great example the process of adapta- 
tion from the Greek. He made the 
usual hit at the crusty old Luscus 
Lavinius, and he concluded with a 
touching and sincere tribute to the 
width and variety of his own powers 
of impersonation, and the disinterested- 
ness of his own motives. Then the 
play began. When old Menedemus, 
the Self-Tormentor, looked up from 
his digging to ask his inquisitive friend 
how he came to have so much leisure 
to attend to things that did not con- 
cern him, and Chremes replied, 


I am a man ; all things in human life 
Come home to me— 


the whole listening theatre burst inte 
thunders of applause. 
The fortune of the play was made. 


H. Arruur KENNEDY. 











AUTUMN. 


Tue year grows still again, the surging wake 

Of full-sailed Summer folds its furrows up, 

As when some ship has foamed along the deep 
Old silence settles back again to sleep, 

And ocean grows as placid as a cup. 

Spring the young morn, and Summer the strong noon 
Have dreamed and done and died for Autumn’s sake, 
Autumn that finds not for a loss so dear 

Solace in stack and garner hers too soon— 
Autumn, the faithful widow of the year. 


Autumn, a poet once so full of song, 
Wise in all rhymes of blossom and of bud, 
Hath lost the early magic of his tongue, 
And hath no passion in his failing blood. 
Hear ye no sound of sobbing in the air? 
’*Tis his—low bending in a secret lane, 
Late blooms of second childhood in his hair, 


He tries old magic like a dotard mage ; 

Tries spell and spell, to weep and try again; 
Yet not a daisy hears, and everywhere 

The hedgerow rattles like an empty cage. 


He hath no pleasure in his silken skies, 
Nor delicate ardowrs of the yellow land ; 
Yea! dead for all its gold the woodland lies, 
And all the throats of music filled with sand. 
Neither to him across the stubble field 
May stack or garner any comfort bring, 
Who loveth more this jasmine he hath made, 
The little tender rhyme he yet can sing, 
Than yesterday with all its pompous yield, 
Or all its shaken laurels on his head. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





A BUDDHIST 


On the isolated hill which forms the 
last spur of the Pegu Yoma range, 
before it dips, as it were, into the sea 
to reappear in the Andaman and Nico- 
bar groups of islands, there stands in 
stately grandeur, venerable with asso- 
ciations of two thousand years, yet 
fresh to-day as if from the builders’ 
hands, one of the most beautiful and 
honoured shrines of Buddha to be found 
throughout the vast territories of Indo- 
China. Without a rival in the grace 


of its proportions and the richness of 
its adornments, the great Shwedagone 
pagoda, as it flashes a mass of gold in 
the tropical sunlight, dominating from 
its commanding site not only the city 
of Rangoon but the whole delta of the 
Irrawaddy, is a worthy emblem of the 


faith of which it is the conspicuous 
and tangible embodiment. 

None of all the sacred buildings in 
this land of monasteries and pagodas 
can boast a tithe of the dignity or 
splendour assigned to a shrine which 
is the object of veneration for races 
and languages without number, and 
which commands the astonished ad- 
miration even of Western nations. 
This majestic monument, moreover, 
serves as a model for the countless 
lesser shrines which lie scattered, like 
stars in space, through the regions 
within its influence. 

In an Indo-Chinese country the most 
striking characteristic of every land- 
scape is found in the religious buildings, 
and especially in the high places of 
Buddhism. What the village church 
is to rural England, what the mountain 
chapel is in Catholic lands, that is the 
pagoda in such a country as Burmah or 
Siam. But if the landmarks which 
distinguish the smallest village on the 
plain are the triple-roofed monastery 
building and the glittering pagoda 
spire rising from the trees, it is the 
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high places which here, as in Palestine 
of old, are the specially consecrated 
abodes of religious worship. In a land 
traversed by mountain ranges of vary- 
ing altitude the crown of every hill- 
top and of every spur, even of crags 
almost inaccessible to human foot, is 
the same tapering spire with gilded 
canopy and tinkling bells and all the 
well-known accompaniments of Budd- 
hist worship. Like beacon-lights they 
pass on from hill to hill the message 
of the common faith, for each one is a 
centre alike for distant pilgrimage, for 
daily worship of the faithful, and for 
ritual service of monks from lonely 
mountain cells. 

From whatever quarter the city of 
Rangoon is approached, whether by sea, 
or river, or railway, the site of the 
town is recognised from afar by the 
vision of a golden spire lifted into the 
clouds and seeming hardly to rest on 
thesolidearth. Faintly glowing through 
the mist, or flashing like a diamond in 
the midday sun over the waste of forest 
and flood, this beautiful apparition 
seems to move with the traveller as 
he journeys,—like the moon riding 
through summer clouds,—now hidden 
in a bower of trees, now emerging 
brilliant and clear to the base across 
the level rice-fields. For any one to 
whom this sight is familiar it is easy 
to realise the profound influence exer- 
cised over an Oriental imagination by 
a symbol of the national faith at once 
so ancient and so beautiful, so impos- 
ing in its towering height and in its 
imperial station. The first gleam of 
its gold is invariably greeted by the 
pious Burman with adoration of 
bended knees and hands uplifted in 
silent prayer. 

And if its aspect from a distance is 
striking, the grandeur of the structure 
only becomes more conspicuous with a 
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nearer approach. I suppose that in 
all the Eastern world no more impres- 
sive scene is ever witnessed than one 
of the periodical festivals which make 
the great shrine of Gautama the centre 
of pilgrimage for thousands of men, 
women, and children of many races, 
tongues, and costumes. The enormous 
pile of the central pagoda, rising to a 
height of three hundred feet,—a blaze 
of gold-leaf from crown to base,—the 
lavish richness of its surroundings, the 
graceful foliage amidst which it rises, 
the motley crowd of worshippers, the 
extravagance of the offerings, the gilded 
and painted chapels lighted with in- 
numerable tapers, the colossal images, 
the music of invisible bells, and the 
dazzling sunlight over all, combine to 
form a spectacle such as can have 
few rivals even among 
pageantries. 

It was my fortune not long ago to 
be a fellow passenger, on board a 
steamer on the Irrawaddy, with the 
family of one of the princes of the ex- 
royal house of Mandalay, whom the 
fall of King Thebaw had released from 
a long practical imprisonment at the 
capital. As we approached Rangoon 
an anxious watch was kept for the view 
of the Shwedagone, and it was with 
genuine enthusiasm that the first 
glimpse of the distant spire was hailed, 
men, women, and children prostrating 
themselves on the deck in silent devo- 
tion. None of the company had ever 
before visited the lower province, and 
the sense of new-found freedom must 
have seemed heightenedand consecrated 
by association with the long-anticipated 
sight of the stateliest and most sacred 
of Burmese holy places. Higher and 
larger looms the lofty shrine through 
the openings in the bamboo groves by 
which ‘we glide, till as we near the city 
it seems to recede into the background, 
as wharves and buildings of common- 
place aspect crowd the vision for a time 
out of sight. 

It is still early morning, and as the 
sky is cloudless and the air cool and 
crisp, it will be worth while to follow 
the pilgrims as they now join the throng 
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of worshippers which throughout the 
morning hours swarms to the foot of 
the pagoda hill, to see with them the 
wonders of the holy place, the medley 
of its surroundings, and something of 
the pageant of the festival. 

The conjunction of modern and an- 
cient forms of life in the great polyglot 
city of Rangoon is itself very striking. 
From the river-bank to the foot of the 
sacred hill a steam tramway has taken 
possession of the road trodden for cen- 
turies by the feet of the faithful, and 
to-day the cars are crowded inside and 
out with representatives of both sexes 
of every age and race and condition. 
All alike are dressed in their best, and 
the best to the natives of Burmah means 
the gayest and softest of silks, and 
frequently enough the richest of gold 
and jewels. It is only the aged to 
whom custom assigns the severe sim- 
plicity of jacket and turban of spotless 
white. 

Starting in this gay and good-hu- 
moured company from the landing- 
place, we traverse the Chinese quarter 
of the most cosmopolitan of Eastern 
cities,—a quarter where houses and 
people and temples are as Chinese as 
China itself ; thence passing the Eng- 
lish hospital and college and the rising 
cathedral,—buildings worthy of a pro- 
vincial capital of the Indian Empire, 
passing race-course and parade-ground, 
skirting one of the prettiest of Indian 
public gardens,—at this season a blaze 
of English annuals,—we are brought 
finally by a row of ancient rest-houses 
to where the very steps of the great 
pagoda stand across the tramway-line 
at its terminus. From this point the 
pagoda itself is not visible. The ascent 
of the hill on which it stands is by 
long flights of stone steps, and there 
is much to be seen before the summit 
is reached. 

The first impression given by the 
approach is disappointing, as we push 
our way up a flight of rough stone 
steps, strewn with ends of cigars and 
trampled flowers, and flanked on either 
side by a squalid line of beggars, blind, 
ragged, and deformed, to the rude arch- 











way which opens into the covered way 
leading to the pagoda. On either side 
of this shabby entrance stands a colos- 
sal monster of masonry, thirty to forty 
feet high, the lion of Burmese fable. 
Like no creature that ever lived and 
hideous with daubs of whitewash and 
gaudy colour, as they glare with vacant 
eyes and outstretched tongues they are 
worthy rather of the approach to the 
temple of some barbarous idol than to 
the grandest monument and most sacred 
shrine of one of the purest of religious 
creeds. 

Passing under the arch we begin 
the slow ascent of the steep stone 
stair-way. This is carried under a 
substantial roof surmounted on the 
outside by turrets and gables, rich 
with the wood-carving and gilded finials 
which characterise all Burmese religi- 
ous buildings, and supported within by 
rows of solid pillars, here of polished 
masonry, there of huge uncut timber 
stained red and gold and black. The 
ceilings are elaborately decorated with 
mouldings and rosettes of scarlet and 
gold, or inlaid with mosaic of coloured 
glass, with carved figures of Buddhist 
saints and angels, and with realistic 
paintings representing all the tortures 
of hell with a minuteness worthy of 
the Inferno. On either side the stair- 
way are a succession of rest-houses 
in a more or less dilapidated state. 
Throughout the year the haunt of 
beggars and dogs, on a festival day 
a large number of these are trans- 
formed into toy-shops and stalls for 
the sale of sweetmeats and of offerings 
for the pagoda. In others professional 
beggars and strolling musicians are 
assembled, to excite the public charity. 

Now for a moment the covered way 
gives place to the open air, as we cross 
the wooden drawbridge thrown by 
English engineers over the moat which 
encircles the fortress-shrine. For the 
holy place on its commanding eminence 
has at all times served as a sanctuary 
and fortress of war, and is now trans- 
formed by wall and ditch and earth- 
work into one of the strongest of 
Anglo-Indian forts. Diving again 
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under the covered way, up steeper and 
steeper steps we climb through the 
same avenue of quaint surroundings, 
till the summit is gained, and we take 
breath in an open rest-house exception- 
ally rich in ornament, whose vermilion- 
ceiled arcades are thronged with sellers 
of flowers and tapers and toys and 
offerings. 

Let us pause for a moment to notice 
the contents of some of the stalls, over 
each of which presides a Burmese girl, 
not less careful of her own adornment 
than of the charge of her wares. Here 
is one devoted chiefly to flowers,—one 
of the principal offerings of the poor,— 
among which are roses in profusion, 
purple water-lilies, faint yellow cham- 
pak flowers, chaplets of sweet orchids, 
and the white and yellow tufts of 
heavily-scented pingado. In another 
are piles of gold-leaf in paper packets, 
cylindrical flags of coloured paper, 
tapers of every size and colour, and 
earthenware saucers to serve for tiny 
altar-lamps. Ina third toys and sweet- 
meats and fruits and lemonade are a 
centre of attraction for groups of 
children. 

Emerging now on to a broad level 
plateau, we are under the immediate 
shadow of the great pagoda itself ; 
and if hitherto we have been chiefly 
impressed by the contrast, so charac- 
teristic of the East, which is presented 
by the union of squalor and mean- 
ness with the grand and picturesque, 
it is with almost startling suddeness 
that we are at last rewarded by a view 
in which all that is incongruous seems 
lost to sight in the splendour and 
solemnity of the scene. As we lift 
our eyes from the dense and brilliant 
human crowd to the golden mass of 
building, rising from within a circle 
of richly-carved chapels and of & thou- 
sand miniature shrines and spires and 
altars of offering, till it culminates at 
a giddy height in a tapering canopy 
plated with pure gold and hung with 
circlets of bells of precious metal, which 
keep up a sweet jangle of music with 
every vibration of the air,—we are 
conscious, for the moment, of an access 
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of unbidden sympathy with the reverent 
multitude among which we move, car- 
ried away by the prevailing sense of 
veneration which seems to issue from 
the holy place itself. 

The Burmese pagoda, it may here be 
explained, is in no sense a temple with 
interior chambers for religious use, but 
simply a monumental mass, like an 
Egyptian obelisk, usually built over 
some holy relic,—a hair, or nail, or 
tooth of Buddha. Like some colossal 
bell it rises from a broad base to a 
tapering point, the surface being broken 
at intervals by conventional mouldings, 
and the summit invariably surmounted 
by a richly ornamented crown called 
the /tee, or umbrella. This is of fili- 
gree metal-work in gradually lessening 
rings, the whole being gilded or, as in 
this case, plated with gold and hung 
with sweet-toned bells of varying size. 
From the clapper of each bell hangs a 
broad leaf-shaped tongue which catches 
every breath that blows, so that round 
every pagoda the air is ever filled with 
their wild fitful music. 

Such is the central structure of the 
giant Shwedagone, as of every lesser 
pagoda. But around the base, and 
adjoining the main building so as to 
seem an integral part of it, are erected 
permanent chapels, themselves of no 
mean proportions, enriched with wood- 
carving, gilding, and painting, fw- 
nished with all the adjuncts of Budd- 
hist ceremonial, and on such an 
occasion as this filled by a congregation 
of devout worshippers. 

And we may gain further insight 
into the mysteries of chapel and cere- 
mony, for in this land of freedom the 
foreigner is not excluded even from the 
holiest places. As we enter one of the 
chapels the air is heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers, and through the smoke 
of many tapers we discern in dimly 
lighted niches, flanked by gilded pillars, 
images of Gautama in brass or ala- 
baster, seated in the conventional 
attitude of Buddhist tradition. Before 
them are altars covered with offerings 
of fruit and flowers, lighted tapers and 
miniature lamps. Overhead are tall 











spreading umbrellas, a mass of gold- 
leaf or of white filigree paper. And 
among the furniture of the chapel are 
graceful vases of lacquer, inlaid with 
glass mosaic, quaint palm-leaf fans, and 
boxes of roughly carved wood. Near 
the altars and in front of the congre- 
gation yellow-clad monks with bare 
shaven heads are chanting a monoton- 
ous service, hardly less solemn than the 
ritual of the Mass. Facing them the 
people in their holiday silks kneel 
reverently, with shoes put off from 
their feet, and with offerings of flowers 
and tapers in their joined hands ; while 
ranged round the walls there stand 
erect, gazing on the scene with sphinx- 
like calmness of expression, lines of 
huge moulded figures representing 
with endless iteration the omnipresent 
Buddha with his trains of sainted 
followers. 

Passing out of the chapel we note 
that, between the pagoda with its fringe 
of abutting shrines and the brow of 
the hill on which it stands command- 
ing a complete panorama of the sur- 
rounding country, the level plateau on 
which the multitude is gathered is 
neatly paved with tiles and skirted on 
its outer edge by an interminable 
medley. of picturesque and _ highly 
decorated image-houses and rest-houses, 
pagodas and flag-staffs, and by a 
hundred nameless forms which the 
piety of-an imaginative people loves to 
give to its religious offerings. 

Here, among other wonders, is the 
monster bell which the English, after 
the war of 1853, tried to transport to 
Europe, but which, abandoned in the 
mud by the river-bank, was trium- 
phantly hauled up and restored to its 
sacred position by the Burmese. Here 
a towering flag-staff is formed from 
one gigantic tree-trunk, glittering with 
mosaic and surmounted by the sacred 
bird henza. Here is a full-sized model 
of the great Atee which looks so small 
overhead. And here a huge money-box 
invites the offerings of the devout to- 
wards the costly periodical work of 
gilding the pagoda. At intervals on 
the open ground, or under shelter of 
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some empty rest-house, a conspicuous 
feature of the festival is seen in the 
marvellous collections of offerings for 
distribution to the religious—rich feasts 
of fruits and sweetmeats and bake- 
meats, cakes and jellies, set out as if 
for some banquet of state ; and trophies 
of more substantial gifts, of fans and 
silks and lamps, vessels of china and 
lacquer and brass, even clocks and rugs 
from Western markets. And, to com- 
plete the picture, there rise from among 
the clusters of buildings tall forest 
trees of graceful form and foliage, 
palms and banians and the beautiful 
wood-oil tree. 

Hitherto we have been abundantly 
occupied in observing the beauty and 
strangeness of the holy place and its 
surroundings, and no note has been 
taken of the composition of the vast 
orderly crowd through which we pass 
at a foot’s pace. Yet here too there is 
enough to rivet all our attention and 
to afford matter for reflection for many 
a day tocome. It is a stirring thought, 
yet we cannot doubt its truth, that in 
its principal features the crowd of to- 
day differs little from that which may 
have assembled on the same spot two 
thousand years ago, at a time when 
the very existence of the country was 
a fable to the Western world, yet when, 
in the quiet of their unknown retreat, 
the followers of one of the greatest 
teachers of the human race were rais- 
ing a monument destined to outlive 
hundreds of generations, till, with 
freshness unimpaired, it came to be 
among the wonders of the latest ages 
of mankind. Meantime our immediate 
notice is perhaps most drawn to the 
number and variety of the strange 
races and tribes and costumes by which 
we are surrounded. If the Turanian 
element predominates, one is struck 
nevertheless at frequent intervals by 
some figure in marked and incongruous 
contrast to the mass. For among the 
multitude of Burmese and Karens, 
Shans and Toungthoos, Chinese, Arak- 
anese, Talines and Chins, may be seen, 
conspicuous in their foreign garb, Pan- 


thays from Yunan, bearded Sikhs from 
the Punjab, traders from Lucknow and 
Delhi, big-turbaned Madrasis, muslin- 
clad Bengali Babus, pilgrims from 
Ceylon, and wanderers even from far 
Cabul and Bokhara; while here and 
there the stream of oriental life is 
broken by groups representing the 
most modern types of western countries 
—young Scotchmen dressed in home- 
spun, English girls in “ habit, hat, and 
feather,” and now and again the fresh 
faces and smart uniforms of English 
soldiers. 

In so mixed a company the subjects 
worthy of special study are without 
end. In this place it must sutftice if 
anything like a truthful impression 
can be given of the Burmese national 
type, here seen at its best, as repre- 
sented by the young men and maidens 
of the rising generation. Close by us 
stands a group of one of the leading 
families of Rangoon. Half Taline by 
descent, they represent the ideal of the 
modern Burman in feature, manner, 
and costume ; and a graceful picture 
it is that they compose. Look first at 
that youth of eighteen, who has just 
entered the Rangoon Government Col- 
lege and is proud in the blushing 
honours of an undergraduate of the 
Calcutta University. Girlish almost 
to effeminacy he seems, with his fair 
complexion and beardless Mongolian 
face, his long hair twisted into a top- 
knot and entwined with gay flowered 
turban of silk. A white linen jacket 
with tight sleeves, and fastened with 
buttons of red gold, sets off the slight 
square figure, and throws into promin- 
ence the grotesque devices of red tat- 
tooing on the neck. A flowing kilt of 
bright tartan silk, and sandals of crim- 
son cloth, complete the costume of the 
Burmese gentleman of to-day, —a 
striking contrast to his co-evals and 
fellow-subjects of the Indian continent. 
Were it not for the universal badge of 
profuse tattooing on legs and arms 
and neck, many a Burmese youth 
might be taken by a stranger for a 
girl. But the complexion bronzes in 
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manhood, when the masculine type be- 
comes naturally more pronounced. 
Even here there can be no illusion, as 
the eye passes from the figure of the 
boy to the sisters and cousins by his 
side,—frail slips of Eastern blood such 
as one wonders to see braving the 
burning sun and public crowd. Regu- 
lar beauty has never been claimed for 
the Burmese girl, yet her fascinations 
have been found powerful enough to 
lead to many a romance, sometimes of 
tragic interest, in the history even of 
the Western nations with whom she 
has been associated. Nor will this be 
unintelligible even to those who have 
seen no more of the people than in 
such an assembly as that of which I 
speak. For a freedom and independ- 
ence unknown in most Eastern coun- 
tries they will have been prepared in 
the women of Burmah, but hardly for 
all the signs of refinement and breed- 
ing, for the ease and grace of manner 
and speech, the modest self-possession, 
the bright intelligence, the sweet ex- 
pression, the taste in dress. Even the 
flower-girl seated at her stall, with 
downeast eyes and pencilled eyebrows 
and flowers in the glistening hair, seems 
strangely refined for such a situation ; 
but here and there among the family 
groups we are confronted by a type to 
which the meed of beauty cannot be 
denied, heightened as it is by every 
adjunct of tasteful adornment. The fea- 
tures may be wanting in regularity, and 
there may be too much of the artificial 
in eyebrows and complexion, but the 
large eyes are dark and lustrous, their 
long lashes droop over fair round 
cheeks with the faintest flush of colour ; 
round the slender neck are strands of 
pearl and ruby; the heavy earrings 
flash with diamonds, and the simply 
dressed hair, drawn back from the 
face, is relieved by a wreath of white 
orchid flowers. 

The whole costume, too, is in accord 
with the type of face and figure. In 
itself the Burmese figure can bear no 
comparison with the beautiful types of 
Southern and Western India, yet there 


, 


is grace enough and symmetry enough 
in the slender figure of the Turanian 
girl, set off by closely clinging skirt 
and sleeve, by texture and colour of 
silk and velvet, by purity of fine linen, 
by skilful setting of jewellery and 
flowers. And to the unique picture 
the finishing touch is given by the 
graceful handling of the huge scented 
cigarette, which seems to form an essen- 
tial part of the costume. 

From the foregoing rough sketch it 
may be gathered that there is to be 
found a freshness which even the 
Eastern traveller must go far to seek, 
in the scene presented, on the great 
festivals, by the slopes and summits of 
the sacred hill which overlooks the city 
of Rangoon. But, in addition to the 
yearly festivals of spring and autumn, 
there occurs from time to time someocca- 
sion of special and exceptional interest, 
as when, two years ago, the whole sur- 
face of the Shwedagone was re-covered 
with gold-leaf, at a cost of ten thou- 
sand pounds; or on such a rare occa- 
sion as that in 1871, when the great 
pagoda was crowned witha new /tee of 
unprecedented magnificence, the gift of 
the King of Ava. An eye-witness of 
this extraordinary scene may be par- 
doned for essaying here briefly to recall 
some of its leading incidents. 

For weeks before the date fixed for 
the elevation, the /tee, in all its glory 
of plates of pure gold, with its rubies 
and sapphires and diamonds, its gold 
and silver bells of finest workmanship, 
was displayed to the admiring public 
on the river-bank. The rich treasure 
was enclosed in a strong palisade, but 
its safety was guaranteed less by any 
watchfulness of its guards than by the 
popular sense of its sanctity and 
genuine pride in the splendour of the 
royal offering. 

When the appointed day arrived the 
htee was conveyed in _ procession 
through the town, with every accom- 
paniment of pomp and pageant, to the 
summit of the pagoda hill. Here the 
representatives of Her Majesty, in the 
person of the Chief Commissioner with 
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his staff and other officials, the Am- 
bassadors of His Majesty of Ava, the 
heads of the Buddhist monastic order, 
venerable elders from the town of 
Rangoon, the leading citizens of a 
hundred provincial towns, and all the 
wealth and beauty of the province 
were met to join in celebrating the 
great event. The golden surface of the 
pagoda itself was shrouded for 
the time by a close network of bamboo 
scaffolding, but the multitude of re- 
presentative spectators and all the 
pageantry of the shrine were of more 
than ordinary richness and importance, 
while the special interest of the occa- 
sion centred in the great offering of 
royalty, and in the difficult and even 
perilous work of placing the costly 
canopy on its lofty pedestal. Even as 
« work of engineering there was 
matter enough for wonder and admira- 
tion in the raising of this huge mass 
of metal to a height of more than three 
hundred feet, and its fixture at an ele- 
vation which renders it the centre of 
attraction for every thunder-cloud and 
whirlwind of a_ tropical climate. 
“Admirable though not scientific” 
was the criticism passed by the Eng- 
lish engineers on the spot. And this 
is how the work was done, by primi- 
tive methods and without the aid of 
modern arts or mechanism. From a 
chosen point on the extreme edge of 
the plateau on which the pagoda stands, 
huge lengths of rope cable were carried 
upward in a direct line, and, passing 
through a set of parallel pulleys fixed 
near the summit of the building, were 
thence carried downward at a corre- 
sponding angle to the opposite point at 
the brow of the hill; the line thus de- 
scribing a gigantic triangle, with the 
plateau for the base, and the cables 
being so arranged as to form a minia- 
ture funicular railway, more perilous 
than those of the Rigi or of Glion, 
insomuch as the line passed not by the 
face of a mountain but through mid- 
air, with no support but that of its 
own tension. The cables were 
stretched taut throughout, and were 


constructed of sufficient strength to 
bear the passage of a solid-wheeled 
car, formed to carry the precious 
freight to its destination. For the 
motive power by which the car should 
receive its impetus, it was fitly arranged 
that this should be furnished by the 
combined physical strength of the 
crowd. The ends of the ropes forming 
the aerial railway were extended along 
the ground and carried round the 
whole circuit of the plateau, passing 
through the hands of the multitude of 
spectators ; so that in the great work 
men, women, and even children, with- 
out number or distinction, could bear 
an active share. 

The ease with which the arrange- 
ment was carried out, the orderly 
and reverent behaviour of the crowd, 
and the complete success of the simple 
mechanical device were worthy of the 
admiration they excited. At the given 
signal the crowd was put in motion 
leading the great rope round the border 
of the plateau, and in response to the 
impetus thus given on one side, and 
communicated through the pulleys on 
the summit, the huge car bearing the 
first and heaviest section of the /tee 
was seen slowly to leave the earth, and 
ascending the giddy line, to mount 
through the air to the summit. The 
enthusiasm of the people burst forth 
in a deep murmur of applause ; and the 
climax of excitement was reached when 
it was perceived that four Burmese 
youths of exceptional courage and 
devotion had taken up a position one 
at each corner of the car itself, and not 
only accompanied the htee on its aerial 
journey, but were seen fearlessly danc- 
ing in Burmese fashion as they ascended 
through the air. The whole spectacle 
was one which none of the beholders 
are ever likely to forget ; and one can 
imagine the life-long impression which 
must have been made on the rising 
generation of Buddhists, of whom so 
many were not only spectators of the 
scene but had an actual hand in so 
striking a ceremony. 

A special importance has been given 
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to the occasion by the subsequent 
history of the country, for it was the 
last great offering which will ever be 
dedicated to the famous shrine by a 
king of the ancient line. By the final 
dethronement of the royal house of 
Alompra a new direction has been 
given to the natural loyalty of the 
Burmese people; and as no shame 
need attach to the incorporation of 
the country with the greatest of 
eastern empires, so assuredly the future 
prospects of the nation are a thousand- 
fold the brighter for the almost blood- 
less revolution by which Burmah has 
passed under the shadow of a 
sovereignty which represents the van 


of human freedom. Under the new 
power religious liberty will for ever be 
assured the fullest protection, and 
until Buddhism gives place to a still 
purer faith, her high places,—among 
which the Shwedagone pagoda must 
always stand in the foremost rank both 
for sanctity and magnificence,—will 
retain their ancient fame; and around 
these there will gather undisturbed, as 
from time immemorial, all those vener- 
able associations which unite the races 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula in the 
bond of a common religion. 


P. Horpern. 




















HOW THE CHOLERA 


Ask the inhabitants of the district for- 
merly scourged by ague what draining has 
to do with that disease, and you will 
understand its operations on the districts 
where cholera finds its most luxurious 
resting-places.—Howirt’s Journal, 1848. 


My home as a boy was in a very old 
fishing-village among the North Kent 
Marshes, opposite the Isle of Sheppey. 
At the time I write of I had lately re- 
covered from a severe attack of ague 
and fever which had laid me, and in- 
deed our whole household, prostrate 
for some weeks. Ague was the scourge 
of the district, but it was always with 
us, and we fought with it as we best 
could. One summer we had a worse 
foe to contend against. 

The fishing community to which 
most of our people belonged, occupied 
the lower part of the village close to 
the water’s edge. Their cottages were 
solidly built, roomy and comfortable, 
but the living-rooms of most of them 
were below the level of the pavement ; 
you had to go down three or four steps 
to reach the doors. No doubt they 
had been built in this way to shield 
the houses and their inhabitants in 
some measure from the fierce blasts 
that blew directly off the water. At 
one time the tide never reached them, 
as it had a vast extent of waste 
flats to flow over, there being only a 
sea-wall on one side of the creek. 
Later on fresh people came and settled 
on those low-lying lands and built 
themselves a sea-wall, as well as quays 
and ship-yards. Then the water hav- 
ing nowhere to spread, at the time of 
the high tides, flooded the streets of 
the fishing-quarter. 

The fisher folks, being neither able 
to carry their houses up higher nor yet 
rich enough to build others, had to 
make the best of it, and to get out the 
water when it invaded their homes in 
what way they could. 
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Now their favourite food was pork ; 
fish they only ate when it was a mat- 
ter of necessity ; every fisherman man- 
aged to keep a pig, and each cottage 
had its own garden. The pig was al- 
ways kept in the lower part of the 
gardens, where the tide made most 
havoc. Many a night the folks were 
roused from their sleep by some fisher- 
man floating up the street in his boat 
with the cry that the tide was up. 
Then they hurried down stairs to find 
three or four feet of water in their 
living-rooms. There was nothing to 
be done but to plunge into it, and to 
rush out and look after the cherished 
animal at the back. All who have 
had anything to do with pigs know 
well that more obstinate, more can- 
tankerous creatures do not exist. If 
any doubt this fact, let him try to root 
a pig out of his sleeping-place after he 
has settled down for his night’s rest. 
The fisherman, finding that the water 
had risen up to the animal’s bed-place, 
would curse its obstinacy, and his for- 
cible expostulations, added to those of 
the pig, made the scene a very lively 
one. Sometimes the pigs managed to 
break loose ; and then instead of mak- 
ing for dry land they invariably took to 
the open water, and their owners had to 
run for their boats to go to the rescue 
of these valuable but wilful animals. 

The mischief done by the flooding of 
the lower parts of the houses, and the 
refuse left everywhere, was most dis- 
heartening to the fisher folk, added to 
their days and nights of unremitting 
toil which was poorly repaid and full 
of hazard. 

As the shipping that visited our 
creek lay at the bottom of the town, 
all the dressing required for the land 
of the upland farms had to be drawn 
through the whole length of the place, 
there being only one approach for 
waggon traffic. The manure mainly 
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used was fish in some shape or other, 
tons upon tons of it, varying in kind 
according to the seasons. Guano or 
chemical dressings were then unheard 
of with us. Sprats they carried through, 
waggon-load after waggon-load, then 
star-tish, commonly called “five-fingers,” 
mussels, and other small matter that 
they dredged for. The sprats and other 
tish were fresh and good, but there was 
no sale for them. The bottom boards 
of the waggons were mostly loose, to 
allow of their being taken up to suit 
convenience. In any case there was 
plenty of room between the joints for 
moisture to run out ; and when they 
were in use for fish-carting, a very 
strong and fishy smell could be per- 
ceived for a long time afterwards. 
Some of our folks used to say that 
what with the stuff that went through 
the place, and what with the muck 
left behind by the tides, it was a 
wonder some pestilence or other had 
not visited the town earlier. 

We had a fine autumn, but the 
winter set in rather soon, and it 
promised to be a hard and rough one. 
Contrary to expectation, the cold 
passed away quickly, and the following 
spring and summer were unusually 
warm, the weather becoming at last 
hotter than any remembered before. 
One of our retired old sea-dogs—Rover 
Morgan he was styled—who had been 
in many lands and seen more than 
most, shook his head and muttered to 
himself, as he pulled away at his pipe 
on the quay. 

“What ails ye, Morgan?” one or 
another would ask, “ What ails ye that 
ye keeps mumblin’ to yerself, an’ 
scannin’ up aloft? "Tis fine enough 
and hot enough, sure, for any man 
livin’.” Or it would be—“ Ye keeps 
 mutterin’ an’ sez nuthin’! Be ye 
going to put one o’ them West Indy 
spells on us?” Old Rover Morgan 
had a great and mysterious reputation 
among the fisher folk. He was known 
to have seen and gone through much 
in his day. 

“ No, Lain’t a goin’ to try any spells,” 
the old man would answer. “ Bein’ 


nought but a sailor, ’t ain’t in my line. 
But, if I don’t mistake, there’s some- 
thin’ coming that’s worse than all they 
devil’s tricks put together. I’ve sin 
weather like this afore, an’ somethin’s 
sure to happen. I’ve had word from 
one o’ my old shipmates, too, that it 
ain’t far off now ; an’ ef it does come, 
*t will wreck this here place for sure. 
I don’t say as ’t will come; I don’t 
want to frighten ye; but if it does 
come why ’t will be the cholera 
morbus.” 

They were not moved in the least ; 
being an easy-going set. ‘The old boy 
was touched a bit,” they said, “ through 
a cut he got in the head boardin’ a 
vessel one time; the weather was hot 
and it made him wuss. "T'was strangely 
hot, it took the life out of ye.” 

Day after day Rover Morgan walked 
on the quay, pulling hard at his pipe. 
One afternoon it was observed that 
he took the pipe out of his mouth 
very suddenly, and looked at what 
seemed to be a couple of jackdaws 
high up in the air. “’Tis a pair of 
ravens,” muttered the old man. ‘“ The 
place is doomed. Don’t ye hear ’em 
croak? We shall have it now.” 

Ere the week was out news came 
that one had died suddenly down in 
the marsh, before medical aid could 
reach him. Then the plague was in 
the town ; one here and one there were 
taken, two or three in a week. After 
that it came in full force. 

Old Titlark the grave-digger was 
no more to be seen coming slowly 
down the street, as he had used, with 
pick and shovel over his shoulder. 
Young Titlark was no longer needed 
to scour and polish the tools at 
home ; for they stayed in the church- 
yard, and the old man had to have 
another to help him dig the graves. 

The folks were panic-stricken ; such 
a visitation had not come to Marshton 
within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. To add to their terror the 
doctor was struck down among the 
earliest victims,—struck down dead at 
his post, while attending one of his 
patients. He had fought bravely first. 
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Then the simple fisher folks lost all 
heart. He had been their friend as 
well as their doctor. With their strong, 
emotional religious tendencies what 
more natural than that they should 
gather constantly at their Meeting- 
house, and pray that “this evil might 
be averted before their cup of misery 
was full to overflowing”? “One was 
taken and the other left” in grim 
reality. None knew when he lay 
down to rest whether he would see 
the iight of day again. 

Then poor old Titlark, the mild, 
friendly old sexton, was taken, and 
another dug his grave with the man’s 
own pick and shovel. Volunteers came 
forward to dig the graves and to carry 
away the dead. An order of Bro- 
thers of Pity was formed in our village, 
mostly of young fisher lads ; but Rover 
Morgan led the band, and it was 
mainly owing to his sturdy common 
sense that the volunteers offered them- 
selves. “None of us ken die but 
only once, on sea or on land,” he 
said, “and only when his time cum ; 
an’ ’tis best tu die doin’ yer dooty.” 

Never in the annals of our town 
had that churchyard been so disturbed 
before ; the fresh graves looked like 
mole-hills in some huge meadow. By 
day and night they dug and buried un- 
interruptedly. Old Morgan told his 
fellow volunteers to drink no water 
unless it had first been boiled and had 
something strong in it. This advice 
they followed readily enough. Brandy 
was never a scarce article in our 
marshlands, and there was plenty of 
it in that burying- ground. Fresh 
medical aid came: there was no lack 
of it; but still the folks died. The 
remedies known now, and the sanitary 
measures of the present day were not 
in force then. The bearers were not 
sufficient, many volunteers though there 
were. As they passed down the street 
with their sad burdens, women cried 
to them from their doors in frenzied 
tones, to come in and carry away their 
dead. The mortality in the small town 
was awful ; it seemed like extermina- 
tion. 


The medical men did their arduous 
work like heroes. They did their best to 
calm the people, and showed by their 
brave example that they knew no fear 
themselves. And they tried also to avert 
a morbid outbreak of religious fanati- 
cism on the part of the stern Puri- 
tanical sect which had a hold on the 
fisher folk. They dreaded its disturb- 
ing influence on minds and _ bodies 
weakened by the terrible visitation. 
This they succeeded in keeping in 
check with the help of those brave 
young fellows, the bearers of the dead, 
who still had their sweethearts left to 
them. When these heard that certain 
Chosen Vessels had formed a plan for 
holding gatherings to denounce the 
place as “a doomed spot, for the Divi- 
nity to pour down His vials of 
wrath on,” the brave lads went to 
these leading spirits and told them 
plainly that if they did not keep their 
mouths shut they should be made to 
do so. They threw such meaning and 
force into their words that the Chosen 
Vessels held their tongues and kept 
close in doors. 

One of our local magnates, con- 
sidered to be a very fussy individual, 
observed that not one of the tanners 
employed in the large tan-yards had 
been attacked with illness. He con- 
cluded that tan burned in the street 
might be very beneficial, and being 
one of the overseers of the parish his 
words had weight. He directed heaps 
to be placed at intervals along the 
street, and they were lighted at night 
under his superintendence. One of 
these happened to be right opposite 
old Morgan’s door. The Rover was 
going up stairs to bed just as old Sol 
(short for Solomon, the overseer’s 
nickname) had begun to give his 
orders for the lighting of the tan fires. 
The old Salt watched the proceedings 
from his bedroom-window with rather 
an amused air, until they arrived at 
the one by his own dwelling. Then 
he poked his head out of his window,— 
“Be ye a-goin’ to light that heap o’ 
muck afore my house?” he cried. 
“Fur ef ye are I'll cum down an’ 
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give ye a smack across yer gills with 
my tar-brush, ye jolter-headed old 
fool! Do ye want folks to think their- 
selves in hell afore their time? Go 
home an’ hide your foolishness. Ef 
ye’d bin any good ye’d ha bin dead 
an’ buried yerself long ago !”’ 

The silence that followed this 
choleric outburst was broken by a 
woman’s voice, crying in tones of 
yailing rather than of consolation, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith the Lord. Speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem.” The words fell 
with strange effect on the still air and 
on the disturbed spirits. It was the 
voice of a young woman who had lost 
her husband. 

« Ah, lass,” the old man muttered, 
“vere right there; ‘tis the Lord’s 
comfort, an’ not foolery we're wantin’ 


here.” He pulled the casement to 
with a vicious slam and retired to 
rest. 


The havoc made by the cholera in 
the outlying districts was awful. Many 
died without medical aid, being so 
isolated in their marshland dwellings, 
and the small hamlets having no resi- 
dent doctors near. Ours went cheer- 
fully as fast and as far as their horses 
could take tl:em, but often only to find 
their patier:s had died before they 
could reach them. In these places 
religious fanaticism had full swing. 
Weird hymns were sung which bore a 
strong resemblance to those we read 
about as sung by the negroes on 
the slave-plantations in the Southern 


States of America ; “ Swing low, 
chariot!” and the like. Sometimes 


our younger fishermen would walk out 
to the neighbouring hamlets for a 
change or to visit their acquaintances ; 
for all trade—as well as the fishing— 
was at a complete standstill. They 


brought back strange scraps of hymns 
and refrains that they had heard. I 
cannot exactly remember the words, but 
I shall never forget their effect ; they 


seemed to make the flesh creep all over 
me. There was one unearthly dirge 
that they sang with strange fervour in 
the very midst of their dead and dying. 
The refrain is all that remains in my 
memory, but I know it was called a re- 
surrection-hymn,—* We shall soon see 
them rising in the old churchyards.” 
There was another, “ We shall see the 
gates a swinging on that great day!” 
And one most dismal chorus that went 
to the very marrow of one’s bones, 
“Oh, poor sinners, you cannot stand 
the fire !”” When the surrounding cir- 
cumstances are taken into considera- 
tion, the panic caused by these con- 
solatory reflections among the younger 
members of the community can well be 
imagined. Yet out of all this evil 
much good came. Sanitary measures, 
much needed in our lonely marsh- 
villages, were enforced ; and many old 
fever-haunted spots and dwellings unfit 
for human habitation were swept off 
the face of the country, or made whole- 
some and thoroughly drained. 

At last the cholera left Marshton as 
suddenly, it seemed, as it had entered 
it. Business became brisk again, the 
fishing-boats were afloat once more, and 
the living had time to visit the large 
graveyard and to count their graves. 
The brown, rough heaps of earth 
showed conspicuously above the green 
turf. Healthy life began to stir and 
throb in the place once more. One of 
my two closest friends had lost his 
mother, the other had buried his 
brother and sister; we three young 
lads were often among the graves. 
Some of our stern Calvinistic relatives, 
taught self-control from their earliest 
years, crushed down their sorrow to all 
outward appearance; but more than 
once did we hear the terrible sound of 
a strong man crying aloud in the agony 
of grief ring through our Marshton 
burying-place. 
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LOVE THE CONQUEROR. 


I, 


Ir was nearly dark when the bells 
were ringing for evensong in Well- 
minster, for the day had been dull 
and the time of year was December, 
and though it was scarcely three 
o’clock in the afternoon darkness had 
descended and lay brooding over the 
Cathedral city. 

But, even so, there was light enough 
to see how beautiful was the old struc- 
ture. The mistiness of the atmosphere 
added but another charm to it, soften- 
ing its hard outlines so that the grey 
stones seemed to blend with the grey 
surroundings and make one harmoni- 
ous whole. There had been much shak- 
ing of heads at the incongruity of 
styles which marred the perfectness of 
the building, a little Norman here, a 
little Gothic there, early Gothic, late 
Gothic—then a touch of Tudor; but 
all critics were agreed on one point, 
that the whole was beautiful. 

And if the Cathedral was beautiful 
in itself, its surroundings were no less 
so. It lay in the midst of green 
fields, girt in by hills that rose and fell 
softly. There was nothing hard, no- 
thing abrupt in the landscape. Seen 
from the hills on a sunshiny day, the 
Cathedral lay like a jewel sparkling in 
its setting, a thing of beauty, with 
meadows encircling it, and patches of 
green trees rising above it. The place 
was most lovely in the spring ; but so 
balmy was the Wellminster air that 
even in December the hedges were not 
entirely leafless and gave a pleasant 
sense of verdure for the eyes to rest 
on. 

Inside the Cathedral brooded a mys- 
terious gloom. Service was held in the 
choir, which was sombre with black 
oak and lit by many candles. On this 
dark December day the white-robed 
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choir singing full-throated added their 
quota to the almost sensuous beauty of 
the place. 

It was a place to dream in, without 
doubt, but Wellminster was not given 
to dreaming. Perhaps in the whole 
city there was but one visionary, 
one enthusiast, that one was Ruth 
Deland, a daughter of one of the 
vicars-choral. 

Whither her dreams had carried her 
it was easy to see, for at the first note 
of the anthem she sprang to her feet 
and a look of almost divine rapture 
came into her pale face. It was not a 
beautiful face: it was too thin for one 
thing, and the dark fiery eyes brimful 
with longing seemed as if they had 
burned themselves into her head ; but 
still it possessed more real beauty than 
many a one with comelier features. 
A flush crept into it as the music rose 
and fell: her throat strained and 
throbbed as if she would fain have 
sung too; but she pressed her two lips 
closely together, muttering with tight- 
ly clasped hands, “ Keep me from idol- 
atry, O Lord.” And as the last notes 
died away a little sigh escaped her al- 
most involuntarily ; she threw herself 
on her knees and prayed passionately, 
heeding nothing round her, losing 
consciousness of her identity in the 
fervour of her pleadings. And when 
the organ pealed out the end of the 
service she rose, with the look in her 
eyes of one who has seen deep into 
things holy. She stumbled out of the 
choir, a tall, slender, young thing still 
steeped in her dreaming, until the 
friendly nod of the verger brought her 
to herself. “ Waiting for your father, 
miss?”’ he asked. ‘“ Yes,” she an- 
swered almost absently ; “ there he is.” 
Even in the gathering darkness her 
quick eyes had discerned her father. 
Deland, deprived of his surplice, was 
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a common-looking man enough, red- 
faced and with grizzled hair; a man 
who looked not discontented nor 
happy, but simply apathetic. 

“JT shall go to the station now, 
Ruth,” he said with an effort to seem 
bustling, “ to meet Crispi. I have told 
them” (with a motion of his hand to- 
wards the dispersing choir-boys) “ of 
Crispi’s coming, and they are mad 
with excitement ; but you had better 
go to the Close and see that all is ready 
to receive him.” 

“Yes, father,’ she answered softly, 
and the tones led one to suppose 
that she could not have said “ no” to 
anything ; but her face had saddened 
at her father’s speech and she walked 
along pensively until she reached the 
quaint old Close where all the vicars- 
choral resided. She looked at it lov- 
ingly ; familiarity with it had not 
dimmed her sense of its beauty, which 
her quiet nature led her so fully to 
appreciate. Indeed the dreaming 
town with its atmosphere of gentle 
decay harmonized well with the sober 
old-fashioned garb she wore and the 
tranquil, almost spiritual, expression 
of her face. 

Meanwhile Deland had reached the 
station which always seemed an ana- 
chronism. The trains themselves ap- 
peared oppressed with the same idea. 
They always crawled into the station 
slowly, slowly, as if they came under 
compulsion, protesting ; and when they 
departed the engine gave an indignant 
snort, glad to leave the ancient city 
that was so much out of harmony with 
trains and bustling life. Truth to say 
there never was much traffic. The 
people who came were mostly sight- 
seers, and knowing that they had but 
one sight to see, the Cathedral, they 
did not bring much bustle with them. 
But this was not the time of year to 
bring sight-seers, and the few farmers 
who made use of the train for the 
monthly market did not lend much 
animation to the traffic. On this oc- 
casion, however, there was a very dif- 
ferent passenger ; a small, lean, brown- 
faced man enveloped in a fur-lined over- 


coat, with great diamond rings flashing 
on his thin hands that he with foreign 
gestures stretched out to Deland. 

“ Here I am at last !”’ he said briskly, 
“But what a crawling train! Let us 
walk a little, Deland ; I’m tired of sit- 
ting still.” 

“Just the same as ever, Crispi!” 
said Deland. “Not one day older, I 
do believe !” 

“Humph!” returned the other re- 
flectively, “I cannot say as much for 
you. How is the voice?” 

Deland shrugged his shoulders. 
“There’s nothing left of it, nothing. 
If I had anything to live on I would 
give up the pretence of singing; but 
as it is, I may be thankful I am still 
a vicar-choral.” 

Crispi did not answer; perhaps he 
did not agree with his friend. “ But 
there is stuff in the choir; you told 
me of two boys?” he asked anxiously. 
Deland smiled. “That's all right, 
Crispi,” he said. ‘ You have not come 
for nothing.” 

It was quite dark when they reached 
the Close. Crispi looked around him 
curiously. “It’s a strange old place, 
this,” he said. “Good to stay one 
night in, I should say ; and yet I don’t 
dislike it. It has an atmosphere of 
its own,—a place to shut up close in 
one’s memory, to dwell upon when one 
wants to think of something quiet, 
something peaceful ; a place to moul- 
der down to one’s grave in.” A boy 
passed by whistling a chant. The 
Cathedral bell tolled out the time as if 
corroborating Crispi’s words. Then 
the two men paced along silently ; 
Deland, racking his brains to find some- 
thing which might interest his friend, 
Crispi equally at fault. They had 
reached the Close when suddenly 
through the mist-laden air there rang 
out a voice so pure, so clear, that Crispi 
started. “Great Heaven, what have 
we here?”’ he cried, and looked around 
him excitedly. 

“Ttisonly Ruth singing,” answered 
the father. The song is hackneyed 
now, yet still fresh with the impress of 
genius. Ruth was singing Angels 
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ever bright and fair, and her bell-like 
voice, breaking through the heavy air, 
calling upon the old slumbering echoes 
to testify with her to the eternal 
beauty of the angels, was laden with 
such fervid piety that it revealed the 
secret of the girl’s heart. The song 
betrayed such a love of all things 
divine, such a longing for the know- 
ledge of the hidden perfectness which 
can never be seen by mortal eyes, that 
it was even more touching than it was 
beautiful. Deland, who knew his 
daughter well, was stirred by it out of 
his apathy. Crispi, who recognized 
nought in it but the most consummate 
art, was nearly wild with excitement. 
He stood in the damp night air, oblivi- 
ous of all save one thing, this beauti- 
ful voice. When she had finished, he 
drew a long breath. “ You have 
grounded her well, my friend, but J— 
Z will finish her education! Europe 
will ring with the fame of this beauti- 
ful soprano. Was this then your 
surprise for me?” 

Deland said nothing, but opening 
the door, entered the poor little sitting- 
room, which looked snug enough now 
with its bright fire. Ruth had left 
the piano and was standing, kettle in 
hand, absorbed in the mysteries of 
tea-making. There was a great deal 
of seriousness in her manner, but then 
she did everything seriously. 

Crispi fixed his eyes on her eagerly 
and scanned her anxiously. “ Figure 
good,” he muttered; “slight, but the 
chest is all right; a little pale, but 
then there is always rouge.” Ruth 
looked at this strange visitor of, her 
father’s with astonishment ; she could 
not utter the few words of welcome 
she had prepared, but Crispi was not 
backward. 

“ Miss Deland,” he cried, “ you are 
superb!” This but affrighted Ruth 
the more; she turned to her father 
with a questioning gaze. 

“Never mind now, Crispi,” he said 
in an undertone. “ You do not under- 
stand Ruth ; you will frighten her to 
death ; forget her singing!” 

A gleam of intelligence shone on 


the other’s face, and his manner 
changed. “I am so delighted to see 
you,” he said effusively ; “so glad to 
see your dear father again. You do 
not remember me, do you? You were 
but a little child.” 

“No,” Ruth answered simply ; “I 
have no memory of you. But you 
must be tired. Will you have some 
tea?” 

Crispi liked the girl’s unaffected 
manner ; it was dignified, and she was 
not shy. He kept on talking common- 
places for a while, but after some time 
he could no longer restrain himself 
from speaking of the subject nearest 
to his heart. “ You sing, Miss Ruth?” 
he asked. “Though it is scarcely fair 
on you to put that question, for I 
have heard you.” 

Ruth did not answer, but turned 
towards her father. The bright blood 
mounted to her pale cheeks, and re- 
ceding left them paler. Crispi gazed 
in astonishment at the pair. What 
was the mystery of Ruth’s voice? 
Most women would have been proud 
to own it. 

“ Ruth sings to me sometimes,” said 
Deland in a hesitating manner ; “ but 
she has strange ideas concerning sing- 
ing, Crispi. Indeed she was angry 
with me for telling you of the two 
choristers ; she would rather you left 
them where they are.” 

“But I will make their fortunes if 
they can sing, Miss Deland,” he said 
eagerly. 

“ How can you?” she asked simply. 

“By teaching them, introducing 
them to agents who will get them en- 
gagements for concerts and operas!” 
answered the little man glibly. “ You 
have no idea how much money a tenor 
can earn in opera ; and as for a soprano 
like yours!” He stretched oyt his 
arms as if his words would be power- 
less to express how much a soprano 
could make by her voice. 

“How will that benefit them?” 
asked the girl. 

“ How?” 

“Yes,” she answered. Crispi noticed 
that her cheek was beginning to glow, 
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and the red blood showed warm under 
the delicate clearness of her skin. 
“See!” she went on. “This is what 
I think of singing. It is right to 
tell you at once; we shall be better 
friends afterwards when you know it. 
Perhaps I may say rather that I know 
it than that I[ think it. It is this. 
God gives us, who sing, our voice. 
Nothing that man can do can make it. 
It comes straight from God, and it 
should be poured out to God. I would 
fain sing in churches, did I not think 
that too much music might prove a 
snare and draw my thoughts from 
Him. But to man, and for man, I 
will not sing. And I think it is cruel 
of you to lure away these lads who are 
but on the threshold of life, making 
their beautiful gift a source of danger 
to them. Let them use it, as now, in 
the service of God. They are not, as 
I am, easily touched by the mere love 
of the music, against which I pray as 
against idolatry ; but do not bid them 
don a dress which is not theirs, and 
strut about a stage professing to be 
characters which they are not.” 

The girl’s eloquent appeal moved 
her father. He took her soft, though 
somewhat toil-stained, hand in his and 
stroked it. But on Crispi it produced 
no apparent effect save that he said 
suavely, “Very well, my _ dear, 
very well!” But he raged in his 
heart; and when he retired to his 
room he wondered to himself alter- 
nately how he had been able to refrain 
from laughing at the strange ideas of 
this pretty Puritan, and how he had 
kept himself from denouncing the 
narrow Calvinism that condemned all 
that was beautiful in art on the ground 
that the love of the beautiful belonged 
to the flesh and must therefore be 
hurt{ul to the spirit. Yet he could 
not divest himself of a certain admi- 
ration for the girl as an upright, 
honest, gifted woman, though he swore 
a big oath, bigger than the dimity- 
curtained bedroom of the Close had 
heard for many a long day, that he 
would gain her yet. But he knew he 
must act warily. 
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The days passed monotonously but 
not unpleasantly in Wellminster. 
There was no sound abroad but the 
voice of the Cathedral bells calling to 
prayer, and the chiming of the church 
clock telling the slow hours. The talk 
was all Cathedral, and still it was not 
unpleasant to Crispi ; for one thing he 
had an object in view ; for another, he 
could not help feeling the peaceful 
charm of the place. The little lean- 
faced foreigner was an artist at heart, 
and all harmonious things held a fasci- 
nation for him. 

He felt the charm strong upon him 
one day when he and Ruth were sitting 
on a fallen tree in a sheltered place on 
the hills. The pair had grown fast 
friends in those few days. He sedu- 
lously avoided talking to her of any- 
thing but music and that of the 
severest kind, for this strange girl 
seemed to have no curiosity to learn 
aught of the outer world. Her world 
lay here, where all was quiet and 
mellowed and old. It was the kind 
of day that often chances in Decem- 
ber, almost warm, the sky a clear 
grey, the clouds very high and moving 
but little. The kind of day that flushes 
suddenly into a glow at sunset and 
fills the air with a soft rosy hue, 
causing as it were the very stones to 
give out warm colour, though it was 
too early in the afternoon as yet to 
talk of sunset. 

They were a curious couple as they 
sat side by side on the fallen log. 
Crispi, all subdued fire and energy ; 
Ruth, with clasped hands like some 
latter-day saint, steeped in a subdued 
ecstasy of exaltation, They were both 
gazing at the city at their feet (the 
Cathedral itself seemed almost blue 
against the grey sky) and at the 
gentle hill-slopes beyond, that fell in 
soft undulations to the pasture and 
moorland. The almost leafless trees 
made dark patches upon the distant 
hills. Ruth, seeing all this with her 
eyes, had soared far beyond it in her 
mind. Crispi spoke first, but more 
softly than was his wont. 

“T can imagine,” he said, “that 
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one would get to love this place, but 
all the same it is not good for a man. 
Man must live, not vegetate. This 
place dulls the faculties. If one did 
not put a strict guard upon oneself, 
one would become like the unthinking 
beasts of the field.” 

Ruth flashed a look at him. ‘“ How 
could one,” she asked pointing to the 
Cathedral, “ with that before one?” 

“One gets used to it,” answered 
Crispi. “One gets used even to a 
beautiful thing when it becomes part 
of one’s daily life. Your father now 
takes his day’s work at the Cathedral as 
if he had nothing to do with it. He 
sings as a bricklayer builds a house.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Ruth, 
startled. Crispi was unfolding a new 
thought to her, and it troubled her. 

“T mean this,” answered Crispi, 
watching her narrowly. “ Your father 
sings by mere force of habit now. I 
think if he did not, he would cease 
singing altogether. You, who know 
what is meet for the service of God, 
must feel that your father’s voice is 
now no fit offering to bring to Him ; 
although,” he continued, still watching 
her, “I think you take too narrow a 
view of the influence of music. I do 
not mean profane music,” he added 
quickly with a little smile that it was 
well Ruth did not see, “ but of sacred 
music. That ought not to be for God 
alone. There are evil passions in man, 
my child, of which you know nothing, 
that music will drive out. But that 
concerns you not at all. Your father 
is tied down here until he dies. You 
will not move hence.” 

There was a little silence which 
Ruth broke tremulously. “ Will you 
tell me what you mean,” she asked, 
“exactly what you mean? Do not 
try to soften it or alter it. Dear 
father! I know he must be getting old ; 
but I didn’t think, I had not noticed 
—” here her voice broke and _ perforce 
she was silent. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Crispi 
hastily and made a motion to rise, but 
Ruth stretched out her hand to pre- 
vent him. ‘Iam no child,” she said 


firmly, “to be put off with your 
nothings. You have said some things 
that will make a difference in my life. 
First, that my father sings by rote ; 
and, secondly, that his voice now dis- 
graces his calling. Do you mean that 
he ought not to sing?” 

“1 mean,” answered Crispi, “ that 
according to my theories he ought not 
to give up a sure income for a few 
qualms of conscience. But that if I 
thought as you do, I should feel his 
singing to be desecration. Far better 
would it be that you should choose 
singing for a profession, using your 
fresh beautiful voice to bring man 
nearer to God, than for your father to 
continue in the Cathedral because he 
makes his living there. That is what 
I- meant, Ruth, and if I hurt you I 
cannot help it ; you wanted to know.” 

“Yes, I wanted to know,” said 
Ruth quietly. 

Then for the first time Crispi looked 
at her. His conscience smote him 
when he noticed the pallor of the 
girl’s face, the lines of pain around 
the sensitive mouth. He began to be 
a little ashamed of himself, and tried 
to make excuses. 

“Do not think of my words, my 
dear,” he said cheerily. ‘“ You are a 
good woman, and must know more 
about this than Ido, Put it from you.” 

“T cannot, I must not,” she an- 
swered vehemently. ‘Don’t you see 
that I must think of it? I should be 
despicable if I did not.” 

The pair had a very silent walk 
home after this. The sky had become 
suddenly irradiated with a beautiful 
crimson glow, and Crispi, who loved 
warmth and colour, seemed to give it 
most of his attention although he now 
and again glanced at Ruth’s face fur- 
tively. A queer fancy took posses- 
sion of him. He wondered to himself 
what strange transformation the ma- 
gician Love would make in that pure, 
saddened face. A downright human 
love might make an artist of this 
saint, might set loose the imprisoned 
soul within her. But would it ever 
come to her? 


! 
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“Mr. Crispi,’ Ruth asked as she 
opened the gate that led from the Close 
to the house, “ will you let me bring 
the result of my thoughts to you at 
some other time? You have given me 
much pain, but I am afraid you have 
spoken the truth.” 

And this closes the first chapter of 
Ruth Deland’s life, if life it could be 
called. She felt strong within her 
two opposing emotions. One was that 
her father had nothing to bring to the 
service of God, was nought but a work- 
man earning his wage,—and that 
scarcely honestly ; the other that she 
ought not, should not, could not de- 
grade her voice by singing for hire. 
Music was too great a temptation as 
it was. If Ruth had been a Romanist 
her course would have lain clear be- 
fore her, her vocation been pronounced ; 
but she was not,—and meanwhile she 
and her father must live, although 
she had to still many qualms of con- 
science. 

She felt sore too at leaving Well- 
minster, the pretty peaceful country 
town and the quiet ways of her child- 
hood and girlhood, to do that which she 
considered not right in itself though it 
was more right than what had been 
done. Crispi, having gained what he 
wanted, was generous. He desired 
the honour and glory of bringing out 
& new soprano more even than the 
money to be made out of her; and 
when he set out to return to his be- 
loved Italy, Deland and his daugh- 
ter were ready to accompany him. 
“We shall say good-bye to this land 
of fog and mist. You shall see colour 
and feel warmth. Why, there is music 
in the very winds that blow across my 
lovely land, the sun’s own darling!” 
he cried excitedly. 

‘“*We are not soaked in mist,” the 
girl answered vehemently ; “‘ we have 
colour too. In the spring the woods 
are bright with flowers, such pretty 
flowers,” she added with a catch in her 


voice. ‘In the summer there is the 
ripe yellow corn ; and in the autumn the 
berries and the flaming leaves are like 
little tongues of fire—and it is Eng- 


land, and I love its greyness—its 
soberness. .. . ” 

Then the tears would not be gain- 
said and ran down the girl’s pale 
cheeks, but for all that she never mur- 
mured. She had chosen her path and 
must walk along it cheerfully, dark as 
it was and beset with dangers. She 
could not feel any joy at the life that 
was promised her, though to most 
girls the prospect would have been 
more than alluring. Crispi rented 
an old palace from the last of the 
Princes Stornello, where he was used 
to pass the summer. It lay em- 
bowered in sweet gardens and was 
guarded by the blue Albanian hills. 
He told Ruth long stories of the loveli- 
ness of the old house and of the glories 
of its sculpture gallery, but Ruth reso- 
lutely resolved to shut her ears against 
such allurements. Perhaps in her in- 
most heart the girl was conscious of 
a side to her nature which she tried 
hard to ignore—that love of the beau- 
tiful which lies embedded deep in all 
artistic natures, which is in itself the 
foundation-stone of them all. But 
she wrestled against it as against an 
evil thing, and turned a face of marble 
towards all that Crispi promised. For 
all that the little foreigner did not 
despair ; he had lived long, and knew 
woman. 


Il. 


The clear moonbeams were stream- 
ing down on the Palazzo Stornello 
transmuting its white stone front into 
resplendent silver, bringing out the 
different tones, almost the different 
colours of the trees. The air was 
heavy with dews and the sweet scents 
of the vine and the rose. Some subtle, 
indefinable influence had crept in and 
made itself one with the night, the 
wondrous moonlit summer night. 
The moon itself, great, colourless, and 
imperturbable, seemed changelessly 
fixed in the blue sky, its white light 
so cruel and cold, so grandly heedless 
of the sorrows of the world upon which 
it looked with such unconcern. It was 
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all so still too, only the chirp of the 
insects and the languid twittering of 
the birds, too much exhausted by the 
great heat of the day to burst forth 
into exultant strains. Later on the 
nightingale would come out, but not 
yet. 

Ruth, in her high white dress and 
with her serene pure profile—an old- 
world Diana strayed into the nine- 
teenth century—was strolling up and 
down the old marble terrace that was 
now all broken down and held toge- 
ther by the clinging ivies. She was 
fighting with all her might and main 
against the soft seductions of the sum- 
mer night, feeling at her heart that 
horrible throb of pain that presaged 
defeat. For conscience’ sake, and yet 
against her better judgment, she had 
come hither. And to what end? 
That she might only steep her soul in 
the sweet bitterness of enjoyment and 
give herself up to the idolizing of what 
was purely beautiful? She wrestled 
with herself, trying to bring before 
her the narrow little life that had 
satisfied her at Wellminster ; she tried 
to lull her awakening senses to sleep 
with memories of the perfectness of 
her life of meditation in the old 
Cathedral city. Had she only come 
hither to satisfy her craving for the 
perfect thing with mere beauty? God 
forbid ! 

And as she stood and wrestled with 
herself there suddenly arose a sound 
so strangely, so enchantingly beauti- 
ful that she felt her resolutions forsake 
her and her being quiver with delight. 
It was nothing else than the sound of 
a violin being played in a masterly 
fashion ; and as the full notes streamed 
out into the summer night, Ruth felt 
a sudden longing burn within her. A 
longing that she too might give utter- 
ance to something beautiful, something 
that would stand midway between the 
pain and the joy of the world, and 
soothe the one while exalting the other. 
Unconsciously she drew nearer to the 
room whence the sound issued. They 
drew her on like the singing of the 
Sirens in the old days; she stood 
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fascinated and gazed at the player. 
She had known who it was ; a young 
friend of Crispi’s, an amateur, who 
had come to stay at the Palazzo 
Stornello for a few days. 

He had seemed to her an ordinary 
young man enough, dressed in the 
latest fashion, who had talked of 
nothing but stocks and investments to 
Crispi during dinner, and who had (so 
she thought) looked upon her as upon 
one of Crispi’s latest, and perhaps not 
least profitable, investments. And yet 
he was making the air vibrate with 
this beautiful music of his, that was 
neither like the singing of the angels 
nor the sound of the human voice, but 
something akin to both and infinitely 
moving. Ruth, fascinated beyond her 
powers of self-control, drew near to the 
window and looked in. Crispi was at 
the piano ; his lean face looked leaner, 
his bright eyes more bright for his 
enthusiasm. He too, then, had been 
touched by the finger of the gods. Her 
own father was standing near the 
piano, his apathetic face troubled by a 
curious expression of searching for 
something that was clouding his 
memory, for a feeling perhaps that he 
had known in his young years and that 
was now dimly returning to him. The 
player himself stood erect playing com- 
posedly with no fire or enthusiasm, 
only with a look of conscious mastery 
over his instrument that was very fine 
to see. 

No one noticed Ruth. The music 
continued, now wild with pain now 
calm with the quiet of a great despair ; 
and when it ceased a sigh of suspense 
ended broke from the girl. She was 
standing at the window immovable as 
a statue, an exquisite rose-flush had 
stolen into her face, and the very 
severity of her profile had, as it were, 
relaxed. 

Crispi looked at her. For him the 
interest had ceased with the music. 
He loved it, but with a strangely im- 
personal love ; it was just art to him, 
to be admired for art’s sake, not a 
soul’s revelation as it was to Ruth. 
For the first time in her life she had 
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caught the sense of the place which 
the beautiful takes in the order of the 
world, and of the part it might be made 
to play. Crispi looked at her and 
understood. He saw now with one 
glance that he would triumph, and 
latterly he had despaired of Ruth’s 
ever singing as he had dreamt she 
might sing. Her voice was always 
pure and beautiful; but it was the 
voice of a nun at prayer who had never 
known human pain and sorrow. 

“Ruth,” he said, “ play Signor 
Gemma’s accompaniment. I can listen 
better when I am away from the 
piano.” 

Ruth in her docile way walked to 
the piano. There was a little mist 
before those erstwhile untroubled eyes 
of hers that had been wont to look so 
straight into the heart of things holy. 
“Very well,” she said softly, and was 
preparing to do his bidding when an 
untoward accident occurred, 

The candles at the piano were flaring 
unsteadily, blown hither and thither by 
the gusts of a soft wind that had arisen 
with the deepening night. Ruth leant 
over to get the music, and as she did 
so her light draperies were wafted 
across the flickering lights. Before 
any one had realized what had hap- 
pened her dress was  blazing—she 
uttered one wild cry—then stood as if 
turned to stone. In one instant Gemma 
had dashed his violin to the ground, 
had seized the panic-stricken girl and 
was crushing out the flames with his 
hands. It was bravely done. Crispi, 
who was no coward, rushed to the 
rescue with a rug which he flung 
around her. It was all the work of a 
moment, and Ruth was lying on the 
sofa, Gemma looking ruefully from 
his burnt hands to his broken violin, 
Deland bending over his daughter in 
an agony of suspense. 

“ She is not much burnt,” said Crispi 
quietly ; “not at all hurt, [ should 
say ; not so much as you, Leonardo, 
but she was frightened that is all.” 

Not quite all. It was not only the 
fear that made Ruth faint. She opened 
her eves after a little and sought 


Gemma. ‘“ You have saved my life, 
Signor,” she said faintly. “I thank 
you with all my heart.” 


When Ruth awoke the next morning 
it was with the consciousness upon her 
that she had passed through some very 
important epoch of her life, though she 
could not exactly define in what its 
importance lay. She kept her room 
for three days, more because she did 
not like to face either Crispi or 
Gemma than because of any great pain. 
Indeed, she was wonderfully little 
burnt. But on the fourth day Crispi 
sent for her for her usual singing- 
lesson. She sang nothing but a few 
exercises and a little of Handel; she 
was afraid to sing out lest Crispi 
should discover some new ring, some 
strange thrill which she knew had 
crept into her voice. Whether he 
knew it or not, he made no comment ; 
perhaps he was afraid of frightening 
her. 

At the end of her lesson she sum- 
moned up courage. “ How is Signor 
Gemma?” she said shyly. 

“His hands are badly burnt,” 
answered Crispi. ‘ He will stay here 
until he is better.” 

“Then he cannot play?” asked 
Ruth. 

** Of course not,” said Crispi almost 
crossly ; “ besides, his violin is cracked. 
It is a pity too, it was valuable.” 

Ruth looked up in dismay. “I am 
so sorry. It is my fault, you know,” 
she said piteously ; but Crispi only 
grunted. 

._ ™ His father was a banker and left 
him a fabulous amount of money. He 
can afford to lose even a good violin.” 

“ But his poor hands!” protested 
Ruth. 

“They are getting better,” answered 
Crispi shortly. Perhaps he thought it 
was dangerous to show himself too 
sympathetic. 

That afternoon Ruth betook herself 
to the mouldering old sculpture-gallery. 
The day was hot, oppressively hot, and 
the very shade of the trees in the 
garden seemed laden with heat. The 
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sculpture-gallery was comparatively 
cool, and the girl liked dreaming among 
the stained, chipped marbles, trying to 
picture to herself what the world was 
like in its young days when men made 
these images to worship them. She 
had taken a book but could not read. 
Still the same Ruth, easily impressed 
by the beauty of her surroundings with 
firm convictions as to right and wrong, 
she was thinking drowsily of the feel- 
ings that had prompted men to fashion 
these once beautiful things. Was it a 
feeling of devotion which led them to 
represent their gods as lovely to look 
upon, or was it beauty alone they 
worshipped? And she, herself, was 
she not drifting to the same state? 
But she was not allowed to continue 
her musings. The heat had driven 
Leonardo Gemma to take refuge in the 
gallery. He had wondered a little 
what had become of Ruth these three 
days, but had refrained from asking 
for her although he had thought of her 
much. Her pure, cold, northern beauty 
had fascinated him. He had a sort of 
conviction that one day she too might 
catch fire ; and he would fain be the 
one to kindle the flame. 

Ruth gave a little cry when she 
first caught sight of Gemma’s bandaged 
hands. “I am so grieved,” she mur- 
mured ; the words would not come 
quickly, but the tears rushed into her 
eyes. “Those hands of yours that 
made such beautiful music ! To think 
of their being useless and all through 
my fault ; and then you must have 
suffered so much pain! Can I do no- 
thing for you?” She looked at 
Gemma appealingly; all her shyness 
had vanished. 

“It was not in the least your fault,” 
answered Gemma quietly ; “and it is 
not to every man that it is given to 
save the life of a great singer.” 

“ At least let me dress your wound 
for you; I have quite light cool 
fingers,” begged Ruth impulsively. 

Gemma smiled. ‘“ No ; you would so 
hate the sight of them ; you only like 
what is pleasant to look upon,” an- 
swered Gemma. “But you can do 
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very much for me ; you can talk to me 
and tell me all about your home in 
England ; and then you can sing to me, 
because I can no longer make music. 
And you must not think my hands 
will take long to heal ; a week will see 
them better.” 

Ruth flushed. She would fain have 
refused to sing, but could not. 

“T will do what I can for you,” she 
said. “ You saved my life, and I owe it 
to you.” 

“You owe me nothing,” answered 
Gemma, “ but what you are willing to 
give. What were you musing about 
when I entered the gallery ?” 

Ruth hesitated a little before she 
replied. Could he solve her doubts for 
her? She felt a sudden temptation to 
ask him, to confide in him. 

“1 was thinking,—’’ she said slowly, 
looking at him anxiously. “It is so 
difficult to put into words, but my 
thoughts were something like this. 
When I was at Wellminster, I would 
not sing or listen to music because I 
felt that it was in me to love what was 
beautiful for beauty’s sake. Perhaps 
it was a narrow creed, but I seemed 
to love God less for loving beauty 
more. But now that I am here, all 
seems different to me. Things seem 
right that once I thought were wrong, 
and all things take a different place 
in the world to me. When you played 
the other night, it seemed the very 
perfection of loveliness in holiness. 
And yet what was there of God in 
it?” 

“ God created all things beautiful,” 
answered Gemma. “ A beautiful sound 
is the speech of God.” 

“Yes,” protested Ruth; “but we 
use it for the service of man.” 

“You forget,” answered Gemma 
quietly, “that God created man with 
all his faults and longings. They are 
human faults and longings; and 
the service of God is the service of 


” 


man. 


After that talk in the picture-gal- 
lery Ruth became much more at home 
with Gemma, indeed they soon grew 
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to be inseparable companions, and Ruth 
who had never known what it was to 
come in contact with any one who 
would think out problems for himself 
soon grew to lean upon Gemma, to 
bring him all her doubts and longings. 
He satisfied her, and when a fortnight 
had passed she grew to dread his ap- 
proaching departure more and more. 
She never stopped to ask herself why. 
She had never dreamt of loving, of 
being loved like most girls do. Her 
nature had been so steeped in the wor- 
ship of things holy that human love 
was almost unknown to her. 

She sang to Gemma constantly. Her 
voice had never given her so much 
pleasure as now when she used it to 
while away the time for him. For all 
that she knew, and perhaps he under- 
stood, that she never gave utterance to 
the fervour and yearnings within her. 
There was always something repressed 
about her singing, as if she feared to 
give voice to her own true self. 

Gemma’s hands were nearly well ; 
indeed he could have used them had he 
been so minded, but he loved Ruth’s 
care of him. Ruth herself watched 
their progress with a feeling of mingled 
fear and hope ; she wanted them well 
for his sake, but she also wanted him 
to have an excuse for staying on. 

They were strolling in the gardens 
one afternoon. A kind of brooding 
heat, forerunner of a storm, made the 
air dense and heavy. The sky was 
darkened except when lurid clouds 
broke up the gloom. Both Ruth 
and Gemma felt the oppression of the 
atmosphere. “I am going to leave 
the day after to-morrow,” said Gemma 
shortly and suddenly, and fixed his 
eyes upon Ruth. The girl was so 
taken by surprise that she could not 
dissemble. ‘So soon,” she faltered ; 
and then she continued bravely, “1 
shall miss you.” 

“Will you?” he asked. “Tam glad. 

They were both silent for a little 
after this. “You must play to me 
to-night,” said Ruth. “I must hear 
you play once more before you go.” 

“If my new violin has come,” he 


answered. “ Are you afraid of thunder, 
Ruth?” 

“T am not afraid of any storms,” 
answered the girl. ‘On the contrary, 
I like to watch them.” 

They turned towards the house, not 
many moments too soon. The sullen 
thunder was growling, the lightning 
began to be more vivid, and great 
drops were falling from the sultry 
clouds. It was a terrible scene. Ruth, 
who had not imagined anything worse 
than an English thunderstorm, sud- 
denly lost all control over her nerves. 
She nearly screamed when a flash lit 
up the gardens and was followed by a 
great crash of thunder. Nearer and 
nearer she drew to Gemma, feeling a 
security in his proximity that she could 
not understand. At first he had talked 
lightly of many things to keep her 
thoughts from the scene, but gradually 
the awe of the elements came over him 
too and silently they watched it to- 
gether, and in some strange fashion 
they both felt drawn more closely to 
each other by this very silence. 

All the afternoon and part of the 
evening the storm raged. It was nearly 
ten before the rain ceased and the low 
muttered growl of the thunder died 
away in the distant hills. Crispi and 
Deland were still lingering over their 
wine ; Ruth and Gemma were in the 
drawing-room. The girl was still pale 
and a little agitated ; Gemma was very 
silent. 

“T am going to play to you to- 
night,” he said more softly than was 
his wont, “and you shall sit still by 
the open window and take in the scent 
of the freshened grasses. 

Ruth obeyed, and Gemma began to 
play. His hands had not lost their 
cunning. The sounds he drew from 
his violin were softer, more love-laden 
than ever. What it was he played 
Ruth did not know. 

“What is it?” she asked breath- 


lessly, when the last note had died 
away, and he answered very quietly 
not looking at her at all, “It is the 
most beautiful love-song in the world. 
It is Beethoven’s Adelaide.” 




















“A song?” she asked, and her face 
flushed. “A song! Then I can sing 
it.” 

“If you will, I will play for you.” 

Then Ruth took the music with her 
trembling hands and commenced. Of 
course she stumbled over the new 
words, but that mattered not, for the 
music had crept into her soul so that 
the meaning of it was plain without 
need of words. Her voice swelled and 
vibrated with the passion she had so 
long suppressed; clear and full it 
unconsciously proclaimed loud the 
triumph of Love. 

Crispi heard it from the next room 
and realised two things—that this was 
the voice he had dreamed of, and that 
he had lost his pupil for ever. But 
Ruth herself sang on, losing her identity 
in the passionate strains of the world’s 
most beautiful love-song. And when 
the last long-drawn sigh, Ade/aide / fell 
from her lips her eyes suddenly met 
Gemma’s. She had betrayed what she 
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had not known herself; she scarce 
knew it now indeed, but her lids fell 
under Gemma’s burning gaze. 

“Come with me into the garden, 
Ruth,” he whispered, and as in a 
trance she followed him. 

Then, in the quiet peacefulness of an 
evening after storm, under the beams 
of a moon struggling to free itself from 
clouds and therefore less placid than 
usual, with all the rain-awakened 
scents of the flowers making the air 
fragrant round them, Gemma _ told 
Ruth his tale of love, told her the 
sweet time-worn story that men never 
tire of telling, to which women never 
tire of listening, told her how Love 
the Conqueror would destroy all the 
tangled web of her doubts and would 
teach her to love God through love 
of man. 


And Ruth listened,—and believed. 
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ROMAN VENTIMIGLIA. 


Art the*frontier town of Ventimiglia 
the traveller bound for Italy by the 
Marseilles route first touches Italian 
soil. Places of greater antiquarian 
and historical interest lie before and be- 
hind him ; in the one direction Orange, 
Nimes, Avignon, Arles ; in the other, 
the famous cities of Italy. It is tempt- 
ing to linger among the former, to 
push forward to the latter ; and Ven- 
timiglia is seldom made a halting-place, 
and little visited except by sojourners 
at Mentone, Bordighera, or San 
Remo. Yet Ventimiglia though 
not, like Arles, an open-air museum, 
though not, like Orange and Nimes, 
rich in relics of the Roman age, still 
bears enough traces of the life of 
antiquity to detain the attention of the 
passing scholar or historian. It lies 
just where the great Corniche road 
descends from the hills into the allu- 
vial plain, At that point the river 
Roja, which rises in the Central Alps 
among the perpetual snows of the Col 
di Tenda, debouches into the sea. A 
mile to the east a smaller stream, the 
Nervia, also reaches the sea. The 
Ventimiglia of to-day, like San Remo 
and many other places along this coast, 
consists of an old town and a new town. 
When the traveller leaves the station 
he will tind himself on the left bank 
of the Roja in the new town, consist- 
ing chiefly of a straight, unattractive 
street. But on the further side of the 
Roja he will see spreading down the 
hill, in all the picturesqueness of a 
genuine Italian town, old Ventimiglia. 
In itscentre rises the cathedral asserted 
to be built on the ruins of a temple of 
Juno. To the right hand, on the 
north edge of the town, stands St. 
Michael’s, partly constructed, in the 
opinion of some antiquaries, out of 
a temple of Castor and Pollux, and un- 
deniably possessed of a crypt supported 


by pillars bearing Roman inscriptions 
of the Imperial Age. 

In the presence of these memorials 
of antiquity the visitor, who has toiled 
up the narrow unsavoury street into 
old Ventimiglia, will naturally be dis- 
posed to think that he is standing in 
Roman Ventimiglia, Albium Inteme- 
lium, which Strabo has described as 
a large city. But though till but 
the other day the external local indi- 
cations seemed to mark the _hill- 
side as the site of the Roman town, 
local tradition has had its own point 
of view and has been wont to locate 
this a mile to the eastward, in the 
flat alluvial plain on the delta formed 
by the Roja and the Nervia. Long 
after any visible signs of a city had 
disappeared from this spot, the name 
of citta attached to it and recent ex- 
cavations have curiously confirmed the 
linguistic tradition and have placed 
beyond doubt that the Roman In- 
temelium is overlaid by tlie straggling 
and unpicturesque outskirts of the new 
Ventimiglia. The function of the an- 
cient city thus at once becomes plain. 
It was not a mountain stronghold, not 
a city of defence, but an emporium, a 
little maritime port, which served the 
villagers who lived in the hills, up 
such valleys as those of Borghetto, 
Vallecrosia, of the Nervia and the 
Roja. “The Ligurians live in scat- 
tered villages,” says Strabo ; in moun- 
tain fastnesses, no doubt, just as their 
descendants live still, perched high 
among the hills in villages which are 
among the most striking and_pic- 
turesque features of the country. Of 
such places it is impossible to conjec- 
ture the antiquity. Up among the 


olive groves they lie, often no doubt 
occupying spots where human habita- 
tions have been clustered together ever 
since village life hereabouts began. 




















And to this day the mule-track wind- 
ing down among the olive and orange 
trees constantly furnishes the only 
access to the plain. And the strong 
walls and narrow streets, traditionally 
dated in the country lore from the 
times when the Saracen was in the 
land, show that the epoch is not so 
far remote when in these parts man 
was a wolf to his neighbour, and each 
village was a stronghold which could 
readily be placed in a state of siege. 
The attention of archeologists was 
first seriously attracted to the site 
which we have indicated as that of 
ancient Ventimiglia in the year 1852, 
when two mosaic pavements were dis- 
covered in this vicinity. One of 
these represented Arion riding on a 
dolphin, and is thought to have formed 
part of the pavement of a temple of 
Neptune. The other and larger pave- 
ment contained a representation of 
the four seasons. Of these the former 
has utterly perished, and of the latter 
nothing remains except one figure, 
probably that of Ceres, which is pre- 
served at La Mortola, the charming 
residence of Mr. T. Hanbury. To 
these discoveries, as unhappily to 
many others made at Ventimiglia, we 
may adopt’ the Horatian saying— 





Melius situm, 
Cum terra celat 
Quam cogere humanos in usus 

Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 





In an article not written for pro- 
fessed scholars, it would be out of 
place to attempt to give a detailed 
account of the various archeological 
discoveries which have been made on 
the banks of the Nervia during the 
last forty years. To do so would be 
beyond the scope of the passing travel- 
ler, and for detailed information, the 
curious may be referred to the Storia 
della Citta de Ventimiglia by Professor 
Girolamo Rossi, a resident in the city, 
and director of excavations and of 
national and historic monuments in 
the province. The next discovery of 
first-rate importance was made in 1877, 
when there came to light the remains 
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of the ancient theatre. So few oppor- 
tunities for inspecting well-preserved 
Roman theatres offer themselves that 
it was with very great regret that I 
found it impossible to obtain access to 
the one important monument of anti- 
quity which Ventimiglia still retains. 
The Government have inclosed it 
with a wall, and, pending further ex- 
cavations, the public are rigorously 
excluded. The situation of the Ven- 
timiglian theatre with respect to the 
hill now called Colla Sgarba is note- 
worthy. This hill lies about two hun- 
dred yards to the north of the theatre, 
and the hill-side would apparently have 
afforded an admirable opportunity for 
hewing out such an auditorium as the 
Greeks were in the habit of construct- 
ing. The placing of this theatre in 
the plain rather than on the hill-side 
is accordingly an interesting confirma- 
tion of the truth of the proposition 
laid down in archzological manuals 
that the Romans in this respect deli- 
berately departed from the Greek prac- 
tice. That, however, the Roman 
practice in this respect was not uni- 
form is shown by the remains of the 
magnificent theatre at Orange, where 
the hill-side has been utilized after 
the Greek fashion. In form, the thea- 
tre of Ventimiglia corresponds to the 
plan furnished by Vitruvius. That is 
to say, while a Roman theatre in 
general shape resembled a Greek thea- 
tre, the cavea, or space allotted to the 
spectators, was with the Romans an 
exact semicircle instead of being, as 
with the Greeks, a segment of a circle 
greater than a semicircle ; a change 
resulting from the abolition of the 
chorus, and the assignment of the 
space occupied by it partly to the en- 
largement of the scena, and partly to 
the enlargement of the room for spec- 
tators, the latter object being effected 
by the placing of chairs in the orchestra 
for senators or other privileged persons. 

Compared with the huge structures 
at Orange and Arles the Ventimiglian 
theatre is curiously small. There are 
but nine rows of seats, and the 
diameter of the semicircle is only 
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about a hundred feet. But what 
appears to have most forcibly struck 
those who were on the spot when it 
was brought to light was the freshness 
of the work ; the fine sand in which 
it lay embedded having kept it in 
wonderful preservation. But besides 
this, there were none of the signs of 
wear to be looked for in an edifice 
which had been long in use; and it 
has in consequence been thought that 
the theatre was never completed and 
opened, but that some sudden calamity 
which fell upon the city interfered 
with its actual use The excavations 
have hitherto not been carried so far 
as the scena; the portion of ground 
above this being occupied by buildings 
in present use. It is much to be 
wished that these could be acquired 
and pulled down, and that as at Arles 
and Orange the whole of the remains 
of the theatre might be brought to 
light. 

In the year 1880 a*further series of 
discoveries began (and it is to be hoped 
are not yet closed), bringing to light 
the ancient Street of the Dead. This 
lay west of the theatre, and was pro- 
bably the first part of the city which 
would be entered by a traveller coming 
from Gaul by the Via Aurelia Emilia. 
Along this a number of tombs were 
discovered, some cylindrical in shape, 
but the majority rectangular. They 
appeared to have been without roofs, 
and as there was no sign of any door 
for ingress the cinerary urns and 
other appurtenances must have been 
introduced from above by means of 
steps. In a few the bodies were found 
unburnt, but in by far the greater 
number of instances cremation had 
been employed. There were discovered 
in the tombs a great number of objects 
of domestic use, lamps, flasks, unguent- 
bottles, bowls, &e., and a few orna- 
ments in the shape of earrings, finger 
rings, chains, and so forth. The fine 
sand had preserved these objects as 
carefully as the theatre. Through the 
courtesy of the owners I was fortunate 
enough to see some small coilections 
which are in the hands of residents at 


Bordighera. Much of the pottery is 
stamped with the potter’s name, and it 
is interesting to notice that the names 
of potters of Auvergne, a great pot- 
tery-district in antiquity, are of fre- 
quent occurrence. On the other hand, 
while many of the designs are executed 
with spirit and vigour, the peculiar 
Greek grace and refinement which 
mark so many of the objects found in 
the towns of Gaul where Greek influ- 
ences extended, and now preserved in 
the museums at Avignon, Nimes, and 
Arles, are seldom present in the 
treasures found at Ventimiglia. 

That this deeply interesting series of 
tombs should have been brought to 
light only to be destroyed is indeed 
deplorable. Their preservation, and the 
formation of a local museum contain- 
ing the most noteworthy objects found 
in them, would have given an interest 
to Ventimiglia which it can now never 
hope to possess. An opportunity of 
this kind once lost is lost for ever. A 
certain amount of exploration is in- 
deed still going on, but in an unsyste- 
matic way, and apparently rather with 
the object of bringing pieces of pottery 
to light—it is to be hoped always 
genuine—for the satisfaction of the 
passing visitor than with any aim at 
serious results. As I stood watching 
the removal of the soil, an Italian 
working mar, who had casually joined 
me, discoursed with great vivacity con- 
cerning ancient modes of burial, and 
then proceeded to explain the manner 
in which the art of glass-making was 
first discovered. It is always unsafe 
to draw a general inference from a 
particular experience, but I think the 
readers who know Italy will concede 
that the incident was a somewhat typi- 
cal one, and that it illustrates the pre- 
sence in the Italian mind of a certain 
mobility and curiosity which is rare 
among even the better instructed of 
our own people. 

The annals of history add something 
of interest to that which the spade has 
told us regarding the Ventimiglia of 
antiquity. From Tacitus we learn that 
it was a municipality, and that in the 
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year 69 a.p. it heard the tramp of 
Otho’s legions, then engaged in com- 
bating the revolt of Vitellius. The 
support accorded to Vitellius in Liguria 
brought a heavy calamity on Venti- 
miglia ; for Otho’s troops, victorious on 
the battle-field, revenged themselves 
for the small plunder yielded by the 
conquest of Ligurian peasants by sack- 
ing the emporium on the coast. A 
melancholy incident of the descent 
upon the city was the murder of the 
noble-minded Julia Procilla, Agricola’s 
mother, to whose careful nurture and 
training of that most attractive of 
Rome’s great soldiers Tacitus has borne 
his witness. On the same occasion, 
another Ligurian woman performed an 
act of heroism which called forth the 
admiration of contemporaries. “She 
had concealed her son, and when the 
soldiers who believed that some money 
had been hidden with him questioned 
her with torture as to where she was 
hiding him, she pointed to her bosom 
and replied, ‘It is here that he is 
concealed :’ nor could any subsequent 
threats or even death itself make her 
falter in this courageous and noble 
answer.” ! 

In addition to the objects discovered 
in the tombs of the Nervian city, a 
series of inscriptions has been yielded, 
of which the most touching perhaps 
commemorates a child martyr. The 
front of the marble bears the name 
of Maia Paterna, filia piissima, eleven 
years of age, to whom this monu- 
ment has been erected by the parents ; 
and the reverse of it bears the sym- 
bols of the cross, two anchors, two 
palm - branches, and an_ inscription 
which has been deciphered to read, 
“In peace. Through the Lord alone 
is given peace.” Beside this inscrip- 

1 Tacitus, Hist. I1., xiii. 
and Brodribb’s translation. 
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tion, some sixteen centuries old, I can- 
not resist the temptation to place a 
modern one which I found on a humble 
grave in a cemetery a few miles from 
Ventimiglia. It was in memory of a 
woman who had died in early life, and 
ran simply thus: “ Zssa era di questo 
mondo ove le piu belle cose hanno i! 
peggior destino ; she was of this world 
where the most beautiful things have 
the worst destiny.” A ‘pagan notion 
indeed, and tinctured with the cynicism 
which curiously mingles in the modern 
Italian mind with appreciation of the 
beautiful, but expressed with what 
terseness, with what delicate allusive- 
ness! Could the most eloquent words 
carry one further ? 

Here where the two worlds of wan- 
ing Paganism and nascent Christianity 
meet in an ancient grave we may leave 
Roman Ventimiglia. To it succeeded 
the Ventimiglia of the early Church, 
which has left its mark in the ancient 
baptistery now forming part of the 
cathedral; the Ventimiglia of the 
Saracens, who have attached their 
name to the hill known as Monte 
Maure, near the mouth of the Roja, 
where probably they had an intrenched 
camp; the Ventimiglia of the Counts, 
placed in power to check the Saracens 
as Lords of the Marches, from the time 
of whose lordship the main fabric of 
the interesting church of St. Michael 
dates ; the Ventimiglia of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, and that of the 
Genoese dominion. Through such mu 
tations this frontier town has passed 
since those far-off days of pagan life 
and pagan burial, of ancient heroisms, 
early sanctities, and new-found hopes, 
into which the work of the spade has 
lately given us some further glimpses. 


N. Boprneron. 








PARKIN THE SADDLER. 


A VIRGINIA PASTORAL. 


Tue old store at the forks of the 
Bethel Pike is an admirable illustration 
of the contempt of the South in past 
days for industrial centres,—or shall 
we say its independence of them? 
Barkers’ has been a spot celebrated in 
local annals for something like a cen- 
tury. It is marked upon the oldest maps 
of the district in no uncertain letters, 
while upon the very latest it is written 
in characters almost as large as those 
of the populous towns that have sprung 
up in comparatively recent days along 
the nearest railway track. Barkers’ 
consists of a single house and a black- 
smith’s shop. There is no reason to 
suppose that eighty years ago there 
was anything more. The oldest in- 
habitants have been heard to mutter 
about the place “ going down.” But 
oldest inhabitants are nothing if not 
pessimists ; and this matter on being 
investigated reveals no more than the 
hazy tradition of a wheelwright’s shop 
having once stood upon the other side 
of the road. There are no Barkers 
left now, in the neighbourhood at any 
rate, to tell the tale of the enterprising 
ancestor who immortalised their name. 
The store itself has run to a third or 
fourth edition. Two great fires at 
least mark the local calendar. The 
present edifice dates from before the 
war, and by a careful abstinence from 
paint looks venerable enough to har- 
monise with the traditions of the spot. 
An uninitiated traveller would pass by 
Barkers’ almost without noticing it ; 
such notice as he might spare would 
probably be of a most contemptuous 
and uncomplimentary description, His 
conclusions, however, like those of 
many passing travellers, would be 
erroneous, for Barkers’ in commercial 
circles is regarded as one of the best 


country “stands” in the state. It is 
twenty miles from a town or a railroad, 
quite a novelty nowadays in the civil - 
ised parts of America. But from the 
high red ridge on which it is perched 
it overlooks a community of farmers 
that in the days of slavery were very 
prosperous and even now are fairly so. 

Barkers’ is of course a post office, and 
has been a voting-centre from those 
blessed days when freeholders alone 
held that privilege to the degenerate 
present when the negro crowds to the 
polls before the lash of Radicals, 
Demagogues, and adventurers. Con- 
gressmen and legislators, would-be 
congressmen, and would-be legislators, 
temperance-orators, revivalists, preach- 


ers,—all, in short, who, within the 
memory of man, have wished to cap- 
ture the votes or influence the opinions 
of the district, have taken their stand 
under the big white-oak tree which 
stretches its broad arms over the store 
on one hand and over the blacksmith’s 


shop on the other. Men have gone to 
battle from Barkers’, not in ones or 
twos but in whole troops. A hundred 
and fifty years ago small companies of 
Scotch-Irish settlers in mocassins and 
hunting-shirts marched from a few 
scattered clearings to join the frontier 
levies against the Indians beyond the 
mountain. A generation later sturdy 
farmers, who knew little of the red 
man or his ways, hastened northward 
to don the blue coat and three-cornered 
hat of Washington’s Continental Line. 
And in recent years the fiery cross of 
the Confederacy found in the whole 
South no prompter response than 
among the freeholders who voted and 
traded and gossiped at Barkers’. 
To-day there is nothing moving. It 
is hot July and it is not mail-day. 
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Even the negro blacksmith has gone to 
tend his crop, for farmers and horses 
and ploughs are all hard at work 
among the tender spreading leaves of 
the freshly planted tobacco and the 
lusty, growing corn. The broad stretch 
of road around the Tree of Liberty is 
untenanted save by industrious “ tum- 
ble bugs” who roll their burdens 
backwards and forwards through the 
dust as if secure to-day at any rate 
from the ruthless waggon wheel. Some- 
times a score of horses stand hitched 
along the fence. To-day there is not 
one, and the ground squirrel scuttles 
fearlessly over its rails, and the lizard 
scrapes and rustles in the heaps of last 
year’s leaves that still lie in its corners. 
The woods upon the adjacent hill-side 
are motionlessin the simmering, breath- 
less heat. Not even a distant waggon 
is to be heard jolting and bumping 
over one of the four rough and rutty 
roads that meet at Barkers’. Even the 


worthy merchant who is generally to 
be seen on the rickety porch calling to 
passing wayfarers to “lite and set 


awhile,” has succumbed to the in- 
evitable and retired to a siesta beneath 
his counter. No sign of life is to be 
seen, but the buzzard swinging far up 
in the blue vault above, and below the 
subject of this sketch,—commonly and 
somewhat quaintly known as Parkin 
the Saddler. 

This is, perhaps, rather an elaborate 
setting for the picture of a lank and 
homely man seated on an empty dry- 
goods case before the store door, 
solemnly whittling at a chip; but 
Parkin is a notoriously difficult man 
to “catch up with,” and almost the 
only chance of doing so without track- 
ing him through the mountains, the 
woods, and the fields, is to seize upon 
what for him alone probably in the 
district of Barkers’ is a dead season. 
No trout to-day will be feeding in the 
streams whose course can be traced by 
the dark hollows in the great masses 
of blue mountain that lie piled against 
the western sky. The wild turkey 
will to-day be leading her tender, fluffy 
brood through the sequestered shade 
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of the pine woods that clothe the spurs 
and foothills ; and the cock quail pipes 
forth his lay from the fence-top with a 
confidence that would secure his safety 
from the veriest poacher, much less 
from such a sportsman as Parkin the 
Saddler. 

So far as Jim Parkin is concerned 
there is nothing to be done at such a 
time but the comparatively unimpor- 
tant occupation of hoeing corn and 
ploughing tobacco. But for farming, 
though he owns a bit of land, Jim, to 
use his own vernacular, “ has mighty 
little use,” and that is a bold assertion 
at Barkers’ where the entire com- 
munity think, move and have their 
very being in agriculture. This, by the 
way, is not because his heart is in sad- 
dles and bridles, as might be inferred. 
Jim will make you a bridle or a set of 
waggon-harness, it is true, but the order 
would be an act on your part of 
pure and simple philanthropy. Your 
troubles instead of being then over 
would only have begun. You would 
certainly have to advance the money 
to purchase the leather, and would 
probably have to lend him a horse to 
ride into town upon. Jim is as honest 
in intention as the day, and upon the 
whole is a sober man. But the un- 
wonted stir of the city might create in 
him an unwonted thirst; or at any 
rate he might meet with long lost 
friends, and begin telling big stories of 
fish and bear till the ten-dollar bill 
began to burn a hole in the pocket of 
his shabby coat. He would get home 
with the horse, which perhaps had been 
badly wanted in the plough in the 
morning, late the next day, having 
been compelled to pledge your credit 
for another five dollars. Repentance 
is no word for the state of feelings 
which would then rend the breast of 
Parkin the Saddler. His remorse 
would be so profound and sincere 
that you would begin to feel yourself 
almost a brute for not paying him two 
dollars a day for the time he spent in 
frolicking, and he would go to work 
upon the job with almost feverish 
energy. If no fishing-day interfered 
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and no turkey-tracks in the woods 
pressed themselves too forcibly on his 
attention, or if his dogs did not happen 
to get on a fox on the way home, or if 
there was no swarm of bees within five 
miles that required coaxing, you would 
eventually secure a really admirable 
article. 

It is not, however, in his capacity 
either of agriculturist or saddler that 
I wish to recall this simple, kindly, 
shiftless son of Nature, but as a sports- 
man of the first water, a poet uncon- 
sciously, a naturalist half consciously, 
and a gentleman entirely. Perhaps, as 
we are speaking of a poor uncouth 
fellow of dilapidated appearance and no 
education worth mentioning, conven- 
tionality will be less outraged if we sub- 
stitute the term “ Nature’s gentleman.” 
Jim Parker is in truth no beauty, 
but he has a pair of big grey eyes that 
tell of kindly virtues worth a deal 
more. He may be fifty and is slightly 


lame, though you would not think it to 
see him travelling down the mountain 
side after a wounded turkey—for he 


was shot through the thigh in the war. 
His peculiarities as a local character 
are of course his own, but still they 
are the result of a particular civilisa- 
tion. From a mere business point of 
view he is an excellent type of the 
old-fashioned rural mechanic of the 
South. Under the patriarchal dis- 
pensation of slavery there was so little 
use for white artisans that the supply 
was of a most extraordinary descrip- 
tion. It rendered its services on the 
principle that if you could not give a 
man work for his whole time he would 
retaliate by doing what he did get 
when he chose and how he chose, and 
the custom is not yet dead. The 
country carpenter, wheelwright or 
saddler in the South was generally a 
member of the plainer farming-class ; 
sometimes he owned a small farm him- 
self, and in former days possibly even 
a negro or two. Jim was one of the 
latter stock—which indeed was very 
numerous round Barkers’—and nearly 
everybody within ten miles called him 
cousin. He had jolted off the track 


somehow or other, for neither land 
worth mentioning nor negroes had ever 
come in his way. ‘ Too fond of huntin’ 
and ramblin’ round,” people said. He 
had acquired, however, with his wife a 
farm of some thirty acres, on a steep 
hill-side with a snug three-roomed log 
house at the foot of it. If the property 
was not very valuable it was at any 
rate close to Barkers’ and handy for 
hearing the news, which suited Jim 
well. 

To see Jim at his best it will be 
necessary to put the dial back to the 
early days before spring has melted 
into summer, and to recall one of those 
May mornings on which the trout in 
the Virginia mountains may be surely 
counted on to feed. Jim has planted 
his corn patch, and thinks with a 
sigh of relief that there will be no 
more farming to be done till he has to 
plough it, and thin out what the crows 
from the mountain will leave him to 
thin. This morning he is up and has 
fed his mule and had his breakfast 
before the first gleam of day. With a 
big fishing-basket on his back and a 
mustard-tin full of worms rattling 
about inside it, a twist of tobacco in 
his breeches’ pocket and a line wound 
round his old felt hat, he is ambling 
along the big road leading to the 
mountains before the first rays of sun- 
light have reached the valley. Ah! 
those May mornings in the mountains 
of Virginia! How vain with feeble 
pen to attempt those memories of 
bloom and blossom, of glistening dew- 
drops and fresh unfolding leaves, of 
glowing mountain peaks and white 
torrents leaping into soft oceans of 
unrufiled silent woodland. In the still 
morning air the tramp of the Saddler’s 
mule sounds hard upon the beaten red 
road, The sun has just risen over the 
distant plains of East Virginia, has 
shot his rays over the intervening 
mountains, and lit as with fire the 
peaks of the Blue Ridge towards which 
Jim is hastening. Every crag and 
every scarred cliff, bared by the winter 
winds of the struggling growth which 
even at that great height strives to 
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hide them, catches the golden glory. 
The grey mantle of the dawn that has 
lain over everything,—from the rank 
dew-laden wheat-field by the roadside 
to the farthest pinnacle of the western 
peaks—yields and flushes as the broad 
band of gold comes creeping down the 
mountain side. The sombre wall of 
woodland that fills the western sky 
springs into life as the gleam catches 
the varied verdure of oak and chest- 
nut, gay-leaved poplar and solemn 
cypress, or the flash of a mountain 
stream down some grey water-worn 
cliff. 

Jim was born, and his fathers before 
him, under the shadow of these majestic 
hills. He is only half conscious pro- 
bably of the part they play in his ex- 
istence. He only knows that during 
the war, the sole occasion on which he 
was out of sight of them, he was ter- 
ribly homesick. Just now he is con- 
sumed with anxiety lest Mose’ Davis, 
his great and only rival on the creek, 
should get ahead of him and rake with 
his early worm those boiling eddies and 


heaving pools which Jim hopes to have 


the first chance at. The venerable and 
faithful mule, his sole prop, is urged to 
the utmost speed attainable, and a 
queer pair they make. Jim, on anold 
cavalry saddle, leaning back as stiff 
and straight as a pair of compasses 
from the top of his head, where some 
of his erratic locks have escaped 
through a hole in his hat, to the point 
of his toe in the wooden leather-capped 
stirrup ; and the old mule, galled and 
seamed by years of collar-work on its 
withers and shoulders, and rubbed 
almost bare on its sides and legs by the 
trace-chain of many owners. Jim’s 
flowing locks, the fishing-basket with 
the rattling mustard-tin inside it, and 
the long, frayed tails of the old green 
coat, all flap in unison as the patient 
beast, urged by unwonted pressure, 
breaks into a canter that threatens a 
dissolution of the whole outfit. 
Numerous are the remarks made by 
the Saddler’s friends and relatives 
now stirring about their fields and 
homesteads as they catch sight of his 


familiar figure bobbing up and down 
behind the grey fence rails of the turn- 
pike. “Well, it does seem to me 
mighty strange folks can trifle roun’ 
like Cousin Jim these hard times,” says 
Madame Cornstalk, a third cousin once 
removed, as she throws the remains of 
the breakfast to the chickens in the 
ard. “TJ declar’ if that ain’t Mar’se 
Saddler Parkin travellin’ fur all de 
world as if he war ridin’ fur the doc- 
tor!” exclaims sable Uncle Archie to 
his dusky spouse, as he pitches an arm- 
ful of stove-wood down before the 
log kitchen in the yard. “ Hello, 
Cousin Jim!” sings out the burly 
owner of six hundred acres from the 
porch of a big brick house. “ You 
seem in a powerful hurry this morning. 
Fishin’, I reckon. Well, leave some 
for seed anyway !” 

The foot of the forest-clad mountain 
is reached before the sun is half an 
hour high. The world with all its 
works, its taunts and its cares, is left 
behind and Jim plunges into the forest. 
Pressing the pace is no longer possible. 
The red road becomes a steep track 
strewn with slabs of slippery rock and 
loose boulders, that yield here and 
there to stretches of black mould deep 
in last year’s leaves. A_ grist-mill 
marks the line between the world and 
the wilderness, the mountain and the 
plain. From a loophole somewhere up 
in the dank and weather-stained walls 
the miller can’t resist the joke. 
“ Hello, Jim, you'd best hurry up! 
Uncle Moses’ jes gone up the creek.” 

“ Dawg my skin!” This is all Jim 
says, but he “thinks a heap” as he 
pushes on. If he could only know it, 
Uncle Moses is at this moment pro- 
foundly indifferent to life in general 
and sleeping off the effects of a busi- 
ness-expedition to town on the previous 
day. The unsuspecting Jim, however, 
curses his luck, and pictures every 
favourite hole and eddy in the stream 
searched by the skilful hand of his lov- 
ing relative, who is popularly supposed 
to spend about two-thirds of his waking 
hours on the banks of Buffalo up 
which Jim is now travelling. 
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How these Blue Ridge streams leap 
and tumble and flash and roar! How 
clear, how fresh, how crystal are the 
white churning waves that in the hot- 
test days of summer send cool spray- 
laden draughts down the leafy avenues 
through which they riot! Above such 
cataracts you would look for beetling 
cliffs and sterile crags and rugged 
nakedness. The cliffs and crags in- 
deed are plentiful enough, but it is 
only here and there they pierce through 
the wilderness of leaves that clothes 
the mountains as with a mantle from 
their summit to their base. But Buf- 
falo Creek is not all turmoil and foam. 
Sometimes its course is checked by a 
natural dam of rock, and lingers in a 
pool so deep and black that no shadow 
even in the sunniest days can flicker 
on its gloomy face. Sometimes it 


courses smoothly down some wide half- 
open glade where an old clearing has 
run to turf kept sweet and short by 
the cattle that roam in summer through 
the mountains. Where the rocky road 
dips into a glade such as this, Jim dis- 


mounts from his mule and hitches it to 
the swinging limb of a sycamore tree. 
The depressing spectre of Uncle Moses 
taking all the best water ahead of him 
weighs heavily on the Saddler’s spirits 
during that brief period of expectancy 
which with the ordinary sportsman 
would be occupied in putting his rod 
together. 

Jim, however, has no rod to put to- 
gether. A “jinted pole” has been 
his life’s ambition, or the object at any 
rate of his heart’s desire. Since the 
gun-maker at Shucksborough, where 
he buys his powder and shot, put up a 
case of these “ Yankee faldangles”’ in 
his window some six years back, Jim 
has been trying to persuade that 
worthy man that his rods are worth a 
little less than half the price he puts 
upon them. The latter has never seen 
his way to adopting the Saddler’s 
views, and a compromise seems as re- 
mote as ever. Jim, in the meantime, 
clings to the homely sapling of his 
youth, and prides himself vastly on his 
selection of young pines and hickories, 


and their preparation for “ fishin’ 
poles.” It is not too much to say that 
the banks of the stream, from its 
source to where it leaves the mountain 
and ceases to be a trouting-water, are 
lined with Jim’s poles. Almost every 
cluster of rhododendron bushes, every 
thicket of ivy, every pile of brush or 
bed of weeds, conceals in its depths one 
of those tremendous weapons. The 
hiding-place that has not been monopo- 
lised by the Saddler has been seized 
upon by his relative and rival, for the 
jealousy between these two great 
sportsmen extends even to this. The 
former, on this occasion, having looked 
carefully round to see that no crafty 
mountaineer is taking stock of his 
movements, plunges his head and arms 
and the greater part of his body into a 
neighbouring ivy bush, and after a few 
seconds’ scuffling emerges holding out 
the point of what ultimately developes 
itself into a hickory sapling of at least 
eighteen feet in length. To the end 
of this he ties with knots of primitive 
simplicity six feet of gut and whipcord 
line, and to the end of the gut there is 
attached a hook that is known in the 
mountains, for the sake I suppose of 
distinguishing it from the new-fangled 
tricks from Baltimore and New York, 
as the Old Virginia hook. The 
peculiarities of the latter will be of 
more interest to the unfortunate red 
worm that is soon struggling on its 
fearful shank than to the reader. 
When Jim has unearthed from the 
depths of his breeches-pocket the big 
twist of home-grown tobacco, bitten off 
a piece about the size of a tangerine 
orange and deposited it in his left 
cheek, he is ready for the fray. 

Where he is standing is just the 
sort of place that no trout-fisher could 
pass by. A gravelly beach shelves by 
degrees into the bright gliding water 
which under the further bank deepens 
and darkens as it swirls under hollow 
sycamore roots covered with green and 
dewy moss and overhung with banks 
of fern. All up and down the river- 
side masses of rhododendrons blaze in 
the first freshness of their bloom. 
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From among the waves of blossom 
spring, tapering upward, smooth stems 
of beech trees and gnarled trunks of 
maple and chestnut breaking with 
their thick canopy of leaves the beams 
of the now risen sun. The Saddler is 
in his glory. He is no mere brutal 
slayer of game. Tike most good 
anglers he is full of the poetry of the 
sport, and his rude being is as pro- 
foundly influenced by its associations 
as the most cultivated of its devotees, 
though he could not perhaps find 
words to express his feelings. “TI 
suttn’ly do love to be on the crik on 
this yer kind o’ spring mornin’,” is 
probably the limit of verbal enthu- 
siasm to which he would commit him- 
self, as he poises his tremendous pole 
for a moment over the broken water 
at the pool’s head and drops the worm 
into its tempting depths. 

I will not enter into a disquisition 
on clear water worm-fishing, but I feel 
tolerably certain that the experienced 
angler, after watching Jim at work 
with his pole for a while, would decide 
that he was not a very deadly per- 
former. But the experienced angler, 
like many other experienced persons, 
would be mistaken, as he would prob- 
ably find out if he took the Saddler’s 
standing offer, made nearly every time 
he goes to Barkers’, to fish any one 
in the United States for a new hat. 
I have spent many a long spring day 
in the lonely woods on Buffalo with 
Parkin the Saddler, and in spite 
of such debasing advantages as Balti- 
more hooks and Yankee snoods (as 
Jim always called casting-lines) and a 
“ jinted pole” and an average amount 
of skill, I never could get much ahead 
of my ragged companion on the day’s 
count. That I used to kill as many 
weighed upon his gentle soul with a 
weight that, in spite of his supreme 
good nature and amiable disposition, 
was at one time almost more than he 


could bear. The rivalry of Uncle Moses 


was another matter. They had been 
rivals ever since the old man had 
taught him to fish as a boy ages 
before the war, and they had been 


together the great exponents, the 
great patrens of trout-fishing in that 
little corner of the globe. The low- 
country farmers that on a general 
holiday or a slack time came up once 
in a while to “try the trout” are 
quite unambitious tyros, who take our 
friend along with them to make up 
the basket while they flounder round 
upon the slippery unaccustomed rocks 
within comfortable distance of the 
lunch-hamper. The occasional “city 
fellah,” who penetrates as far as Buf- 
falo Creek and takes Jim of course as 
his gillie, is more persevering, and is 
also well armed by the Shucksborough 
tackle-maker aforesaid. According to 
Jim, however, this class of sportsman 
always “skeers a heap more fish than 
he cotches,” and the former’s suprem- 
acy has never, I take it, been threat- 
ened on any of these rare occasions. 
It was a real blow to Parkin the 
Saddler when a ready-made fisherman, 
so to speak, was launched out of space 
and set down at his very side on the 
waters he and Uncle Moses had domi- 
nated for a lifetime. It was no selfish 
fear of their special preserves being 
encroached on that agitated these 
honest souls, but pure mortification of 
wounded pride mixed with profound 
astonishment. It is many years now 
since they realised for the first time 
that the trout-producing area of the 
known world was not limited to a 
particular portion of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. This strange 
belief imparted to my first encounter 
with Parkin the Saddler special in- 
terest. I should doubt if the splinter 
of shell that knocked him senseless 
beside his gun in the Richmond re- 
doubt, and partly crippled him for life, 
was more of a shock in its way than 
this unlooked for and successful in- 
vasion by a foreigner of his particular 
stronghold. The way of it was this. 
I was making a preliminary explora- 
tion among other mountain streams of 
Buffalo Creek. An accident had ren- 
dered necessary some temporary sub- 
stitute for a rod. A poplar or hazel 
switch about eight feet long that was 
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lying handy seemed to suit my notions 
of brook-fishing better at any rate 
than the eighteen-foot pole of the 
country, and working my way up 
the then strange tangles of Buffalo 
one April morning I had reached the 
very spot where we have just left our 
friend. The fish were biting very freely, 
and by pitching a long line up stream 
I had been able to some extent to 
counteract the inefficiencies of the 
rustic rod and had basketed a really 
good dish of trout. The place in 
question I have described as being 
both tempting and accessible, and 
here on that occasion the little silvery 
quarter-pounders came out one after 
another in a fashion by no means 
general in Buffalo or any other 
stream. The excitement of the mo- 
ment was great, and my absorption in 
the sport so complete that I was 
startled and astonished when a hollow 
voice sounded from the adjoining 
thicket— 

“ Dad blame my cats 

I turned and beheld Parkin the 
Saddler as he was more than fifteen 
years ago, looking, so far as I remem- 
ber, precisely as he looks now. The 
same old well-ventilated slouch hat, 
the same sun-cured green-black tail 
coat, the same yellow homespun pant- 
aloons and knee-boots turned over at 
the heel, and the same tangled wilder- 
ness of beard and hair, and the big 
wild eyes almost bursting from their 
sockets with blank amazement. 

“ Dad blame my cats!’’ Jim hada 
wonderful vocabulary for the relief of 
his emotions and avoided by all sorts 
of quaint compromises the large and 
expressive D. that would have written 
him down in the Baptist community 
to which he belonged as “a swearin’ 
man.” On that occasion I wasn’t in 
a position to realise the shock Jim 
had received. What accidentally gave 
it more force was that he had that day, 
in fly-fishing parlance “missed the 
rise.” He had wasted precious time 
in chasing Uncle Moses through the 
bushes, trying to get ahead of him 
without avail, and had dropped back 


'”? 


with an empty basket in despair to 
make a fresh start below. It was thus 
he encountered the startling apparition 
which “ put him right off everything,” 
except talking, for a week. He spent 
this period at the store at Barkers’, 
recovering from the shock and re- 
lieving his feelings. “It warn’t one 
of our folks, warn’t even a city man. 
Reckon he must ’a’ bin a Englishman 
from away out thar. But I tell you, 
sir, he was everlastingly ketchin’ ’em 
and rakin’ ’em like Ole Scratch. Sich 
kind o’ fishin’ you never seed. Sho’ as 
yo’ born his pole warn’t no bigger than 
a ridin’ switch, an’ he had a snood ten 
feet long hitched ontill the line which 
he war flickin’ and flingin’ every which 
way inthe bushes. And, great day in 
the mornin’! he was hi’stin’ ’em.” 

But we must return to Jim as we 
left him carrying, and apparently 
carrying lightly, up Buffalo the weight 
of the intervening years. He has 
dropped his worm into the head of the 
pool, and his big wild eyes glare at the 
point of his long pole as it follows the 
course of the bait down the eddying, 
curling stream. The portentous plug 
of tobacco stretches almost to bursting 
the skin of his drawn leather-coloured 
cheek. But his jaws suddenly cease 
their monotonous working as_ the 
electric thrill of a biting trout flashes 
down the cumbrous sapling to the 
horny hands that hold it. The trem- 
bling is checked for a second only in its 
downward course. Jim still loses his 
head like a schoolboy over the first 
fish, There is a scuffling of feet for a 
second on the pebbly shore. He 
staggers back a step or two, as he does 
when he has poured a double charge of 
powder by mistake into the old turkey- 
gun, and a golden-bellied red-finned 
trout of a quarter of a pound is in mid- 
air flying into the rhododendrons be- 
hind. “Dad blame my cats!” The 
prize takes some hunting for in the 
bushes, but is eventually secured, and 
the Saddler, a little ashamed of himself, 
puts on a fresh worm, sobers down, 
and begins again at the head of the 
pool. 
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Jim does not always land his fish 
in this wise, but at the very best he 
treats them with scant ceremony. As 
for playing a trout he would scout the 
notion, though he has read about “ such 
foolishness ” in old copies of Forest and 
Stream that find their way sometimes 
to his cottage on winter evenings. 
When he fastens in the rare but oc- 
casional three-quarter-pounder, or in 
his own idiom “hangs a whaler,” the 
struggle is apt to be a brief and 
violent one. Generally the whaler 
gets what appears to be the best of it, 
and returns to his lair decorated 
with a foot of gut and an Old Virginia 
hook in his gills, and a severe pain in 
his jaw, to swear off worms doubtless 
for a considerable period. Jim is not 
a member of any fly-fishing club, but 
he claims descent from Ananias with 
the best of them. That badly treated 
trout swells and grows with each 


narration of the struggle to unbe- 
lieving Philistines at Barkers’, till they 
ultimately settle the question by de- 


ciding that it was not a fish at all but 
a sycamore root or a chestnut log that 
Cousin Jim “ hung.” 

There is no space to-day to follow 
Jim up the mazy gorges of Buffalo. 
Lonely enough so far as humanity goes, 
unless where here and there a rickety 
abin is pitched near the streamlet’s 
side ; or the quaint but dreaded figure 
of old Uncle Moses looms large ahead, 
focussed against the white veil of a 
vataract. But surely no solitude was 
ever so far removed from sadness as 
this, nor Nature gayer, nor a wilder- 
ness more smiling! The brook has its 
moments of sadness, it is true. Brief 
fleeting periods of depression, when its. 
joyousness quails beneath the frown of 
dank and verdureless cliffs, and its sun- 
lit laughing face grows wan and dark 
in some uncanny hollow where black 
whirlpools go round and round for ever 
and sullen backwaters heave and 
tremble beneath banks of creamy 
froth. But these are passing moods. 
The ways of Buffalo lie mostly through 
caverns to be sure, but the walls of 
these caverns are of blooming shrubs 


and flowering woodland trees, of stately, 
graceful cedars, of sweet-smelling hem- 
locks. If their roofs are not the un- 
broken sky, the soft tracery that 
breaks the blue of heaven is that of 
the trembling leaves of maple and 
aspen, of cherry blossoms in their sea- 
son, and of dogwood blooms in theirs. 
And on the bank there is the familiar 
alder with its homely, sombre leaves 
catching, as they whisk downward at 
their appointed times, the Duns and 
March Browns and Yellow Sallies in 
which Appalachian trout as well as 
English ones so greatly delight. What 
music there is too in the tumble of a 
mountain stream, and none that I ever 
knew played more witching airs than 
the streams of Buffalo! What are all 
the fiddles that ever scraped in South 
Kensington to the ever-changing 
melodies, the solemn dirges, the plain- 
tive carols, the sobs, the laughter, the 
thunder of such a rivulet as this? 

In these sounds and sights and soli- 
tudes Jim’s rough uncultured soul de- 
lights. He is no pot-hunter, and in 
fact has little care for his fish beyond 
the pleasure of carrying what he calls a 
‘““mess”’ to some sick old woman, and 
going perhaps several miles out of his 
road to do it. His neighbours, busy with 
their corn and tobacco, call him a loafer, 
a trifler, and a “ no ’count fellar” ; but 
all the same there is not a farm-house 
or a cabin within twenty miles where 
a knife and fork would not be laid 
more readily for him than almost any 
one. Or if help at a bed of sickness 
is wanted no name occurs more nat- 
urally to those in need than that of 
Parkin the Saddler. 

Jim is the only man in the district 
who can hunt the wild turkey with 
success. If he is ever quite so happy 
as upon the banks of Buffalo, it is 
when the woods upon the mountain- 
spurs have turned to gold and scarlet, 
and the young birds are large enough 
to shoot but not yet endowed with that 
supernatural astuteness that enables 
them later on to defy the wiliest of 
sportsmen. Jim has found out long 
before the season opens where the 
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various gangs have been bred and 
where they “use.” Not a farmer 
within ten miles drops upon a flock of 
turkeys in his rounds that he does not 
send word to Parkin the Saddler. 
Then Jim starts off in the crisp 
autumn morning on the same old mule 
that carries him to Buffalo. And he 
takes with him the fearful blunder- 
buss of ancient build and yawning 
bore, that was a flint-gun early in the 
century and has since the war been 
fitted with nipples that are being per- 
petually blown off by his erratic load- 
ing. For our friend is as conservative 
in shooting as he is in fishing. He 
still, at this day when hammerless 
breechloaders are popping through the 
November days in the stubbles all 
round him, carries his powder in a 
cow-horn and pours out a charge by 
guess-work into the palm of his hand. 
And he still as often as not carries his 
shot loose in one pocket and a sheet of 
the county paper for wadding in the 
other. Jim’s notions, too, of the 


economy of explosive forces are still 


elementary. If he wants to make 
extra certain of an old gobbler he is 
trying to call up, he doubles his 
charges of powder and shot. The 
sound that is produced on these occa- 
sions, when the rusty piece does not 
miss fire, is terrific, all the more so in 
the dead dreamy silence of the Indian 
summer, when even an acorn dropping 
or a woodpecker tapping makes an 
echo in the woods. Jim is not addicted 
to “shutin’ on the wing,” but he is a 
great woodsman and can see the scratch 
of a turkey on the dry leaves, or its 
trail on the soft clay of a gully, where 
the average mortal would see abso- 
lutely nothing. He is a deft hand too 
at the difficult art of imitating the 
tuk, tuk of the noble bird with proper 
skill, and luring it to its destruction. 
Jim takes very little risk in his shots. 
He reserves his fire with a calmness 
that would have done credit even to 
British Infantry in their palmiest days. 
So when you hear the roar of his 


cannon, which I have frequently done 
on those still mornings at a distance 
of five miles off, you may be pretty 
sure there is something or other biting 
the dust. 

It is not only in the field of sport 
that Jim is prominent. Almost every 
event, that has no connection with his 
own business or his own profit, is 
graced by his presence. His own 
hogs have probably come to various 
and untimely ends long before the 
acorns in the woods and the corn on 
his half-worked patch are ready to 
turn them into bacon. But no hog- 
killing in the neighbourhood would be 
quite complete without the Saddler 
was there to crack jokes and tell 
“bar” stories,—for Jim is something 
of a bear-hunter too—or to take a 
hand in keeping the log fire going and 
the water hot. No coon-hunt, no corn- 
shucking, no house-raising, no out- 
door preaching, no wholesale baptis- 
ing, escapes the personal attention of 
Parkin the Saddler. If his criticism 
on such matters is not of much worth, 
as a chronicler and a local news-bearer 
he is invaluable. 

To see Jim, however, at his best on 
serious occasions is when Senator 
Tidewater, that good old Virginian 
representative of Free Trade and 
States’ Rights, pays his annual visit 
to Barkers’ and from the broken 
verandah of the store appeals to his 
friends not to let new issues and 
local questions allow them to forget 
their ancient faith. In the whole 
crowd there is no more vociferous ap- 
plauder than Jim. His wild eyes dilate 
with excitement, and his leathery face 
actually glows with indignation and 
with pity for himself as an honest 
toiling farmer fast in the clutches of 
the unscrupulous Yankee manufac- 
turer; and he goes home to dream of 
a millennium in which breech-loaders 
and “jinted poles” are forwarded on 
application with the enclosure of a 
two-cent stamp. 

A. G. Brab ey. 





A GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


THE correspondence on the forma- 
tion of a Gallery of British Art seems 
for the present to have run its ap- 
pointed course. As the editor of Zhe 
Times was good nature itself in opening 
his columns to the two gentlemen who 
seemed to be foremost in its favour, 
they will perhaps be in some measure 
reconciled to the failure of their 
schemes. <A gallery there is to be, 
but not on the site or after the model 
proposed either by Sir J. C. Robinson 
or Mr. Quilter. These gentlemen, 
though apparently, as rival reformers 
will, looking somewhat askance at each 
other, were at least agreed on one 
point,—that the new gallery should 
have no connection of any kind with 
the Museum at South Kensington. On 


that point the case has been decided 
against them. Lord Carlisle and Sir 
Frederick Leighton have recommended 
that the buildings at South Kensing- 
ton should be utilised for the new 
gallery, and the Government have 


adopted the recommendation. The 
scheme for rearing a lordly pleasure- 
house on what is now the kitchen- 
garden of Kensington Palace, and the 
scheme for enlarging the National 
Gallery, have both therefore fallen to 
the ground. Neither will probably be 
regretted. The latter was indeed at 
once put out of court by the unanswer- 
able argument that there was not an 
inch of ground available in Trafalgar 
Square. The other involved so many 
assumptions, to say the least extremely 
problematical,—that the Government 
and the Crown, for example, should 
agree to makea present of the site and 
to allow a road to be cut through some 
part of the park,—that, although it 
appears to have found supporters, it 
can hardly be said to have been ever 
seriously probable if even possible. 
Most people, who have no theories 


of their own to advance, will, I take 
it, be inclined to agree with Lord 
Carlisle and Sir Frederick Leighton. 
There is ample space at South Ken- 
sington, space immediately available 
and easily to be made available. 
With much that is really precious and 
useful in those galleries, there is also 
an infinite deal of rubbish. The forma- 
tion of this new treasure-house should 
lead to a general reorganization and 
rearrangement of the old ones, and 
this by itself would be a national boon. 
It seems to be generally agreed that 
the authorities at South Kensington 
have not proved themselves good ad- 
ministrators. Differing on many points, 
all the promoters of the new move- 
ment came together on this one, and 
one of them at least should know 
something about it. The newspapers 
seemed also to be on their side so far, 
though that need not necessarily 
imply knowledge. What grounds 
there may be for this distrust, I know 
not. In all these matters there are 
almost always, and inevitably, secret 
springs at work of which the general 
public must be ignorant, and, to do it 
justice, is mostly careless. It looks to 
results as they affect its own interests 
and pleasures, and does not pry into 
motives. It may be allowed that 
affairs at South Kensington are capable 
of improvement ; and it should be pre- 
sumed that the Government, having 
taken this matter in hand, will see 
that they are improved. 

Most people again, if free to exer- 
cise their common sense, will probably 
think it more convenient in every way 
that any new national collection of 
pictures that is, or ought to be, formed 
should be affiliated to one of those 
already existing than be flung upon 
the town as a separate and inevitably 
rival establishment. Already we have 
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a National Gallery, a National Por- 
trait Gallery, and the Gallery at South 
Kensington. Surely these, if efficiently 
managed and supplied, should be 
enough even for so large a city as 
London. Every fresh national collec- 
tion of pictures must in some degree 
narrow the bounds of those already 
existing, and diminish their spheres 
of usefulness equally with their means 
of support. The country is full of 
wealthy men eager, we are assured, to 
employ their wealth for the national 
benefit ; but the stream of this bene- 
faction will lose half its fertilizing 
power when parcelled into a multi- 
plicity of small channels. Government 
too will be expected to contribute ; and 
the contributions of no Government 
can in these days be other than inter- 
mittent and scanty. 

Assuming then that the formation 
of this Gallery of British Art will 
supply a want that it is discreditable to 
a rich, liberal, and energetic nation to 
leave unsatistied, there is not likely to 
be much disagreement over the place 
chosen for it. But must we make 
that assumption ? 

The idea sprang, as will be remem- 
bered, from Mr. Henry Tate’s offer to 
the National Gallery of his collection 
of modern paintings, or of such a 
selection from them as the trustees 
might prefer. The offer was declined 
for various reasons, and was then re- 
peated to the Government subject to 
certain conditions. Mr. Tate wished 
to see a national gallery exclusively 
devoted to the works of British 
Painters and administered by a body 
of trustees independent of all other 
similar establishments. The gallery 
was to stand by itself, having neither 
art nor part with the National Gal- 
lery, the National Portrait Gallery, or 
the Gallery at South Kensington. If 
the Government would sanction such 
an institution and promise an annual 
grant for its support, Mr. Tate would 
convey his pictures, or such of them 
as might be selected, to the nation. 
The Government were willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Tate’s pictures but not his 


conditions. Some of the motives 
which led the trustees of the National 
Gallery to decline Mr. Tate’s liberality 
worked with them also. They could 
not sanction the establishment of a 
new national administration inde- 
pendent of and in rivalry with those 
already existing ; nor could they pledge 
themselves to any annual grant, which 
was obviously a matter not for this 
Government or that, but solely under 
the control of Parliament. On the 
other hand they believed that a gal- 
lery founded on the general lines of 
the Luxembourg at Paris might be 
possible. The idea had been often be- 
fore them, and they had lately taken 
the advice of the Directors of the Na- 
tional Gallery, the President of the 
Royal Academy, and the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851 on the 
subject. That advice pointed unani- 
mously to South Kensington, where 
room could be found in the east and 
west galleries which are _fire-proof, 
well lighted, and would be ample 
enough at least for many years to 
come. Were such an institution estab- 
lished under such partial control as 
the Treasury has always exercised over 
the National Gallery, the question of 
some annual expenditure would natur- 
ally arise. 

Meanwhile the report of Mr. Tate’s 
offer had let loose a score of busy pens. 
Prominent among them was that inde- 
fatigable quill, casting almost as long 
a shadow as the spear of Paris, which 
Sir J. C. Robinson has brandished for 
so many years in the cause of Art. 
There too was Mr. Quilter, courageous 
always if not convincing, and practi- 
cal at least in an offer of two thousand 
pounds towards the foundation of the 
ideal gallery of his dreams. And Mr. 
William Agnew, in the picturesque lan- 
guage employed by the votaries of the 
game of poker, seeing Mr. Quilter and 
going eight thousand better. And Mr. 
Conway, more gentle, more courteous 
to existing institutions, less dogmatic 
than some of his companions, but still 
firm in a well-bred fashion on the side 
of the new gallery. And many others 
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as firm and doubtless no less famous. 
They were backed up bravely by The 
Times. Mr. Agnew’s princely muni- 
ficence brought the great paper round, 
which had hitherto been liberal indeed 
of its columns, but had not taken any 
active part in the discussion. Even 
Mr. Quilter’s two thousand pounds 
had left it comparatively cold; but 
Mr. Agnew’s ten thousand clenched 
the matter. “When a man in Mr. 
Agnew’s position,” it was said, “ takes 
up a proposal of the kind, it may be 
assumed that the thing is wanted, and 
that the demand is not an affair either 
of crotchets or of sentiment.” The 
argument is perhaps not convincing, 
and its expression was certainly not 
complimentary to the other gentlemen ; 
but it should at least be most satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Agnew. 

But as yet no evidence has been 
forthcoming that this Gallery, of 
British Art is a necessity of the 
time, nor any general current of 
opinion in its favour. To get at what 
may be called public opinion on such 
matters is not easy. Probably it does 
not exist. No doubt the average man 
in his own way and at his own time 
likes to stroll through a picture-gallery ; 
but having already three very suffi- 
cient ones (I speak only of London) to 
stroli through when in the mood, to say 
nothing of exhibitions beyond name or 
number open every year almost from 
January to December, he is unlikely to 
be greatly stirred at the prospect of an 
addition to these simple pleasures— 
pleasures moreover which, as_ his 
teachers never weary of reminding 
him, he is constitutionally incapable of 
appreciating. But by public opinion 
it will be said that educated public 
opinion is taken to be meant. Let 
that be granted; even then I do not 
know that we are much nearer the 
mark. What is wanted is educated 
public opinion that shall be entirely 
disinterested, and that we have not 
got. It is not of course to be sup- 
posed that any of the gentlemen who 
have given their powerful voices in 
favour of this gallery— painters, critics, 


picture-dealers—are interested in the 
vulgar sense of the word. But they 
all have theories they wish to venti- 
late, all schemes they wish to estab- 
lish, all—in a word, and as the 
Americans say—axes to grind. Clearly 
it is almost inevitable that this should 
be so, and can be nothing to their dis- 
credit ; nor does it lessen the value of 
their opinion as experts on all practical 
points connected with the gallery, its 
situation, lighting, arrangement, and 
so forth. But what one would like to 
know is how the matter looks to men 
who are at once educated and inde- 
pendent, whose knowledge of art is at 
once fine and impartial, and who have 
some practical experience of its condi- 
tion and needs. It is something no 
doubt to find such an one as Lord 
Carlisle on the side of the movement. 
But we should like to hear the opinions 
of more of that stamp. 

Again, most of the supporters of the 
new gallery have been at no pains to 
conceal their dislike of existing insti- 
tutions. Mr. Conway, in his letter to 
The Times, spoke of an “unjust and 
unwise attack” that one of them had 
made on the administration of the 
National Gallery. Another lifted up 
his voice against the “ inconsistent and 
frequently unjust and injurious action 
of the Royal Academy.” As for the 
authorities at South Kensington, waste, 
muddle, partiality, ineffectiveness, were 
some of the lightest words hurled at 
the heads of those unhappy men ; they 
at least, it was unanimously agreed, 
were past redemption. These com- 
plaints are not new. They have been 
heard very often within the last few 
years, and most often from quarters 
which, rightly or wrongly, the general 
public will not accept as entirely un- 
biassed. It would be a pity that this 
new gallery should come to be associ- 
ated in the public mind less with a 
disinterested wish to promote the 
cause of native art than to gratify 
some personal caprice or pique. 
Yet those who know no better might 
be pardoned for attributing this new 
scheme, as they can gather its scope 
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and purpose from too many of its ad- 
vocates, to that general fancy for 
abolishing, or at least remodelling, all 
existing institutions which is so much 
in English air at the present moment. 
We are reminded that the new gallery 
“must start under very unfavourable 
auspices, if even the suspicion of job- 
bery and partisanship attaches to those 
who administer it.” The suspicion of 
pique, or prejudice, or even of compe- 
tition, would be scarcely less injurious 
to it. The obvious way to avoid these 
suspicions is to show that such a gal- 
lery as these gentlemen wish to see 
established is really wanted, not as a 
means of gratifying the ambition or 
the vanity of a few individuals, but as 
a national institution for which the 
time is now ripe, and which can be 
established and maintained without 
encroaching on the privileges of exist- 
ing institutions which are also the 
property of the nation. 

There has been much talk of an 
English Luxembourg, which shall in 
time become our true National Gallery. 
But in an extremely sensible letter to 
The Times Mr. Eyre Crowe rather 
silenced this talk by reminding us 
what position the Luxembourg Gallery 
really holds in Paris. It is that of 
the ante-chamber of the Louvre, a 
sort of purgatory, as it were, through 
which the French painters must pass 
to attain the paradise of the Louvre, 
and from which not all of them, it is 
to be presumed, emerge. The plan 
worked well, said Mr. Crowe, for the 
time ordained to pass before the trans- 
lation could be effected allowed breath- 
ing-space for revisal and for reversal 
if necessary of former judgments. 
But it will be obvious that such a 
gallery must be a very different thing 
from what those who have drawn their 
illustrations from Paris have in mind. 
Our Luxembourg would pass on its 
best to the Valhalla in Trafalgar 
Square, and keep only its worst. The 
bitterest cynic will hardly venture to 
assert that a gallery perennially filled 
with the worst productions of con- 
temporary native art would adequately 


satisfy the idea of a true National 
Gallery. 

But putting the fancy of a Luxem- 
bourg aside, and taking the new 
movement seriously, what is proposed, 
so far as it is yet clear, is a univer- 
sal gallery of British Art, paintings, 
engravings, sculpture, from the earliest 
times. It is a grand and comprehen- 
sive scheme. The National Gallery is 
to contribute all its treasures from the 
modern side, its Reynolds’, and Gains- 
boroughs, its Constables and Turners, 
its Landseers, Mulreadys, and Wilkies; 
from the British Museum is to come 
its matchless collection of drawings 
and engravings; the Soane Museum 
is to give up its Hogarths ; our National 
Portraits are to be torn from the home 
they have at last found after long 
years of wandering ; even South Ken- 
sington is to be allowed to contribute. 
To these will be added Mr. Tate’s gift, 
and many others, we are assured, are 
only waiting to follow Mr. Tate’s ex- 
ample till they are satisfied that their 
generosity will not be wasted. On 
such an ample and secure foundation 
will then be slowly built up the 
Gallery of British Art. Year by 
year it will be fed with the choicest 
productions of native genius, carefully 
chosen without fear or favour by the 
most capable and impartial judges. 
And thus will be at last established a 
representative treasure-house of British 
Art, a possession and a pride to the 
British nation through all the cen- 
turies to come. If this be, as Mait- 
land told Knox was his ideal of the 
Scottish Church, a devout imagination, 
it is at least a splendid one. 

But is it possible? Is it likely— 
even if the tenure of their property 
permit it, is it likely that existing 
institutions will voluntarily strip them- 
selves to enrich a rival? Is it to be 
wished that they should do so? “ We 
cannot be too thankful,” says Mr. 
Conway, “for the good fortune which 
has come to us, as a nation, through 
the control of the National Gallery 
having been for a series of years in 
the hands of gentlemen, learned in art 
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history, and capable (as very few men 
are) of forming a wisely selected and 
fairly complete historical collection. 
It is much to be hoped that the con- 
tinual increase and perfecting of that 
historical collection may in no wise be 
interfered with by any action that the 
promoters of a modern gallery may 
take.” The general sense of the nation 
will, I suspect, be on the side of Mr. 
Conway. The collection of pictures in 
Trafalgar Square is one of the chief 
glories of our country. Other galleries 
—in France, in Spain, in Italy—are 
richer of course in individual schools ; 
but no gallery elsewhere in Europe is 
by universal consent at once so various 
and so excellent in its variety. Nor 
does it disregard modern and native 
work. Within the last four years one 
of the best examples of that admirable 
and too early lost painter, Frederick 
Walker, has been placed on its walls, 
nor has a place been denied to the 
lean and melancholy art of Rossetti. 
This will seem but a scanty recognition 
of the claims of contemporary painting 
to those who sympathize with the cry 
lately raised at the purchase of the 
three pictures by Holbein, Velasquez 
and Moroni from Lord Radnor on the 
ground that, “to sink such an enor- 
mous sum as 55,000/. in the purchase 
of old canvases is to deprive at least a 
hundred living British painters of a 
chance of selling their work.” That is 
a pious cry, but not to the pur- 
pose—-to the purpose at least of 
such an institution as our National 
Gallery. The living British painter, 
since painters lived in Britain, had 
never an ampler market for his wares 
than now. In Bond Street and Regent 
Street, in Pall Mall, Piccadilly and 
the Haymarket, there are galleries by 
the score where he may show the 
quality of his work, and if he cannot 
find purchasers for it the fault can be 
only his. Good workmen can surely 
not fail to find their market at a time 
and among a people so tolerant of the 
bad. At least it is not the duty of a 
nation to subsidize bad painters who 
cannot sell their pictures in open com- 


petition. The library of the British 
Museum is entitled by law to a copy 
of every book published in Great 
Britain. Some people appear to think 
that a national collection of paintings 
should be managed on the same system, 
and that every painter born, or made, 
in Great Britain has a right to a place 
on its walls. Fortunately for the 
credit of our nation the trustees of our 
great gallery think otherwise, and 
otherwise, must be the fervent wish of 
every man of sense throughout this 
kingdom, may they always continue 
to think. There is already much on 
the modern side that could be freely 
spared, accepted in days when the 
gallery was still young and could not 
afford to be too nobly independent, or 
purchased it may be by authority more 
indulgent or less critical than that 
which now happily prevails. With the 
Vernon Collection before their eyes, the 
directors of our National Gallery 
should never need to be reminded that 
scarcity of funds is not the only danger 
in their path, 

It is not then likely that the dream 
of a Universal Valhalla of British Art 
will be realized either by legalized 
robbery or voluntary surrender. The 
new gallery will not rise on the ruins 
of any old one ; it must stand on its 
own foundations. There is no lack of 
material for these. The annual exhi- 
bitions of Old Masters have for many 
years reminded us how rich the private 
galleries of England are in native 
as well as in foreign art. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney, Turner, 
Wilson, Crome, and Constable are not 
monopolized by the National Gallery. 
If owners will sell—and they do not 
seem as a race averse to a good bar- 
gain—only the money is wanted. How 
that vital want is to be supplied is not 
yet very clear. Some generous offers 
have been made, and more it is said 
will be made ; but they have all been 
coupled with conditions ; the conditions 
have not been unreservedly accepted 
even when not absolutely refused, and 
it is not certain that the offers will 
hold good in altered circumstances. 
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Let it be granted, however, that the 
initial expenses will be found; then 
rises the far more serious question of 
income. Government will doubtless do 
something, but much they cannot do. 
Every grant they make to the National 
Gallery is jealously watched and 
angrily disputed, and the House of 
Commons is not likely to grow more 
liberal to the Fine Arts, unless a 
radical change indeed take place in its 
composition which the most sanguine 
dare hardly hope for. The three great 
pictures lately bought from Lord 
Radnor were only bought with the 
help of private purses ; and men able 
and willing to play the part of national 
benefactors will certainly prefer to 
exercise their right of judgment on the 
objects of their benefaction. In truth, 
however much its promoters may 
deprecate the idea, it is inevitable that 
the new gallery can exist only as a 
rival to the old ones, a rival both in 
the graces of Government and in the 
liberality of private individuals. The 
golden stream that flowing in full and 
liberal volume might have made a 
nation rich, happy, and prosperous, 
when drained off into a hundred petty 
channels will only serve to make it 
hungry, jealous, and quarrelsome. The 
rival managers will naturally exert 
themselves to secure the largest share 
for their own establishments. We 
shall see, as was seen not so long ago 
ona memorable trial, the masters of 
the old and the new worlds weighed 
against each other in open court. 
The practices of the American Con- 
gress will be brought into what should 
be the pure and passionless sphere of 
art. For the sake of Raphael and 
Tintoret Sir Frederick Burton must 
abase himself before Sir George Camp- 
bell, and Lord Carlisle be forced to 
pay court to Mr. Conybeare that the 
Gallery of British Art may be enriched 
with a landscape by Mr. Leader or a 
portrait by Mr. Sargent. 

But this is not all. It is admitted 
even by the most sanguine of its 
supporters that in their transactions 
with contemporary art the directors of 


the new gallery will have a perilous 
course to steer. Temptations of all 
sorts must inevitably be more numer- 
ous. The sweet influences of friend- 
ship will naturally work more freely 
in the case of living than of dead 
painters. Even in the sternest minds 
perfect disinterestedness will be hard 
to attain. Though he be chaste as ice 
and cold as snow no man can look on 
his own time with the same sure and 
discerning eye as on the times gone 
by. And yet without the rigid ex- 
ercise of a judgment as impartial and 
independent as it is competent, what 
a spectacle of fear will not this gallery 
present in a few years! Consider 
for a moment the annual harvest of 
native art as we see it in the Royal 
Academy, in the Institute, in the 
Society of British Artists, and in the 
numerous other places of exhibition 
with which London swarms. How 
much of this would any righteous 
judge select for storage in the national 
garner? Let us—if it may be done 
without discourtesy—let us even con- 
sider the list of pictures chosen by 
Mr. Tate as the cream of his collection. 
How many of these can fairly be called 
the masterpieces, can fairly even be 
valled truly representative of their 
painters? And the number of works 
exhibited bears but a scanty proportion 
indeed to the number of works sent 
for exhibition. Every year the harvest 
grows, and will grow, for, in art as in 
literature, the fatal field of respectable 
mediocrity widens daily. How is the 
balance to be preserved between sym- 
pathy and judgment, between a too 
rigid and a too catholic taste? And 
who is to preserve it? We see in 
the result of the Chantrey Bequest how 
hard a thing this is to do, and among 
all the applicants for the post of teach- 
ing the Royal Academy its business 
we have yet to be assured that there 
is one whose qualifications are equal 
to his will. It has been suggested that 
a single man is more likely to per- 
form this invidious task satisfactorily 
than a committee, and especially a 
committee of painters. This may be 
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true; there will be fewer minds to 
be divided, and fewer’ tastes to be 
satisfied. One thing at least is certain. 
England has never been wanting in 
brave men, but never will she have 
borne a braver son than the man 
who will voluntarily sacrifice all that 
wise men hold most dear to offer him- 
self as a target for the slings and 
arrows of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand living 
British painters. Artists are envious, 
said the poet, and the mob profane. 
Painters are doubtless no more envious 
than other artists. But the fine tem- 
per of genius thrills quickly to every 
smart. What smart can be more gall- 
ing to genius than to find those doors 
closed against him behind which lies 
the last assurance of his fame? I know 
of only one living man who has the 
courage, the cheerfulness, and the im- 
perturbability requisite for the task. 
And Mr. Arthur Balfour cannot be 
spared from his present work even to 
realize the devout imagination of a new 
Pinacothek. 

That the interests of British Art 
would not be served by the establish- 
ment of the gallery advocated by Mr. 
Agnew and others I would not ven- 
ture to say, because I am not sure that 
I rightly understand what these gentle- 
men mean by the phrase. But if, as 
one of them assures us, it is “to lay 
the seeds for the future development 
and appreciation of English Art,” and 
that desired consummation can only be 
attained “when people begin to think 
about painting intelligently and_sin- 
cerely instead of taking their opinions 
at second-hand from interested authori- 
ties and more or less incompetent 
writers,” I must confess to being 
doubtful. I must confess to thinking 
that English Art is more likely to be 
properly appreciated by studying it 
in such a fashion as our National 
Gallery affords, and let us hope will 
always continue to afford, than in a 
miscellaneous collection formed to-day 
out of the work of yesterday to be 
forgotten to-morrow. When the artist 
has gone from among us, when the 


amiable chorus raised by right over 
every new-made grave has died away, 
when judgment is possible without 
favour and without offence, then is 
the time to decide his claim to a place 
in a true National Gallery. Sucha 
gallery we already have, and it should 
be sufficient,—it is sufficient. For the 
study of contemporary art there are 
ample means all round us, and those 
who prefer the canvases covered now to 
those on which Time, the surest of all 
critics, has set his mark, have ample 
means of gratifying their tastes. But 
to burden posterity with a gallery full 
of paintings for three-fourths of which 
at least it is certain that they will not 
care, is surely a questionable way of 
sowing seeds either for study or 
development. 


The One remains, the Many change and 
pass, 


For the Many there are our Royal 
Academy and all its kindred galleries, 
there are the picture-dealers’ shops, and 
the spacious halls of Visto when he has 
heard the magic whisper. For the 
One there is what should truly be, 
what is, and what always will be, so 
long as itis kept free from unautho- 
rized and injudicious interference, the 
National Gallery. 

Of what avail national collections 
of pictures are towards planting or 
developing artistic tastes in a nation 
I cannot pretend to decide. But in 
an admirable letter lately published, 
Mr. Watts has warned us against 
expecting too much from them. “A 
taste for art, which means interest 
in all that is beautiful,’”’ must, he 
reminds us, “ be sown, not planted, Of 
course large collections of artistic and 
beautiful objects are valuable, as great 
libraries are, and no great city should 
be without them ; but they are rather 
confounding, even while interesting, to 
the general and ignorant observer, and 
do not, I think, do more than awaken 
a passing interest.” I remember also 
a passage in one of Hazlitt’s essays 
which strikes me as extremely perti- 
nent to the present issue, and I cannot 
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do better than close this paper with 
the words of one who as an authority 
is at least no longer interested, and 
who will hardly be called incompetent 
as a writer. He is discussing how far 
the Fine Arts are promoted by acade- 
mies and public institutions. Public 
patronage, he says, 


unfortunately defeats itself; for it mul- 
tiplies its objects faster than it can satisfy 
their claims, and raises up a swarm of 
competitors for the prize of genius from 
the dregs of idleness and dulness. The 
real patron is anxious to reward merit, not 
to encourage gratuitous pretenders to it— 
to see that the man of genius takes no 
detriment ; that another Wilson is not left 
to perish for want—not to propagate the 
breed, for that he knows to be impossible. 
3ut there are some persons who think it 
is essential to the interests of art to keep 
up “an airy of children”—the young 
fry and embryo candidates for fame—as 
others think it essential to the welfare of 
the kingdom to preserve the spawn of the 
herring-fisheries. In general, public, that 
is indiscriminate patronage is, and can be, 
nothing better than a species of intellectual 
seduction, by administering provocation to 
vanity and avarice—it is leading astray 
the youth of this nation by fallacious hopes 
which can hardly ever be realized—it is 
beating up for raw dependants, sending 
out into the highways for the halt, the 
lame and the blind, and making a scramble 
among a set of idle boys for prizes of the 
first, second, and third class, like those we 
make among children for gingerbread toys. 
True patronage does not consist in osten- 
tatious professions of high keeping and 
promiscuous intercourse with the arts. At 
the same time, the good that might be 


done by private taste and benevolence 
is in a great measure prevented. The 
moment that a few individuals of taste 
and liberal spirit become members of a 
public body they are no longer anything 
more than parts of a machine, which is 
usually wielded at will by some overbear- 
ing officious intruder—their good sense 
and good nature are lost in a mass of 
ignorance and presumption, their names 
only serve to reflect credit on proceedings 
in which they have no share, and which 
are determined upon by a majority of per- 
sons who have no interest in the arts but 
what arises from the importance attached 
to them by regular organization, and no 
opinions but what are dictated to them by 
some self-constituted judge. Whenever 
vanity and self-importance are (as in 
general they must be) the governing prin- 
ciples of systems of public patronage, 
there is an end at once of all candour and 
directness of conduct. Their decisions are 
before the public; and the individuals 
who take the lead in these decisions are 
responsible for them. They have there- 
fore to manage the public opinion in order 
to secure that of their own body. Hence 
instead of giving a firm, manly and in- 
dependent tone to that opinion, it is their 
business to watch all its caprices, and 
follow it in every casual turning. 


What Hazlitt’s value as a critic of 
the Fine Arts may be I know not. 
But it is at least clear that he had a 
tolerably shrewd insight into the 
workings of the human mind; and I 
do not think he would have been on 
the side of the new Gallery of British 
Art. 

Mark Ret. 











